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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





quadrennial in- 

auguration day 
seems to have a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere 
of its own. This does 
not refer entirely to 
weather. After at- 
tending—well — I’ll 
not say how many in- 
augurations — I 
found March fourth, 
1929 something dif- 
ferent. It was a 
Hooveresque occasion 
from start to finish. 
The bright and sun- 
ny Sunday that pre- 
ceded this particular 
Fourth of March 
promised well, but 
the weather man had 
a record in the back 
of his head, con- 
firmed by the bar- 
ometers that made 
him hestitate in pre- 
dicting that “Hoover 
luck” would pre- 
vail in control of 
the elements on the 
day that the first President born west of the Mississippi 
was to take the oath of office. There was fair promise of 
clear skies when the president-elect arose early, break- 
fasted and read his newspapers unperturbed, evidently 
regarding his induction into another office as a necessary 
incident in the day’s work. For myself, I found some- 
thing of the thrill of a “Fourth” Celebration, as I sallied 
forth with Mr. Levon West, the etcher, “to do” Inau- 
guration. with a lynx-eyed camera man armed with a 
Graphlex as a bodyguard. Everyone was looking for 
“tickets,’—it was worse than a political convention. 
Stately senators and dignified congressmen were exceed- 
ingly popular that day. The demand for pasteboards 
was by thousands but Senators discovered their al- 
lotment was seven tickets each, with Senator George 
Moses, the man who has a decisive way of saying “No” 
in complete charge of the “big show.” 

The seventieth congress seemed to die a natural death 
without spectacular incident. On March 3rd there were 
evidences of moving in the Senate Office Building—for 
one-third of the entire membership had changed—while 
the House Office Building looked as if “May first” had 
arrived. Many cedar chests were packed that day. 


‘cos succeeding 





Graham McNamee and the Wandering Editor 
Where the Hoover Inauguration Day Story Began on the Radio. 
ham McNamee, the world-famous Announcer, about to begin his story 
at the White House with an Editor’s Blessing 


Armed to the teeth 
with tickets provided 
by a kind-hearted 
Senator a visit was 
made to the Execu- 
tive Office to have a 
farewell glimpse of 
Calvin Coolidge and 
a last executive hand 
shake before he was 
formerly inducted in- 
to the _ authorial 
craft. His busy pen 
that day was signing 
some of the last of 
the seventeen thou- 
sand bills that had 
been introduced into 
this expiring Con- 
gress. 

The first real not- 
able that we bumped 
into at the White 
House was Graham 
McNamee, the world- 
renowned “Announ- 
cer” who had planted 
his microphone, un- 
der one of the win- 
dows of the East 
Room of the Execu- 
tive mansion. Dolly Madison made her escape with the 
painting of George Washington when the British soldiers 
captured Washington in the war of 1812 through this win- 
dow. McNamee was pensively looking at the microphone 
as we approached. Bareheaded with earphones he was test- 
ing out little “Mike” for a big day. The opening words of 
his inauguration day reports were then and there spoken, 
as he described making his way across the Avenue, in his 
inimitable colloquial way ; preserving an unconscious dig- 
nity for the audience of two people who heard in person “a 
close-up” of his opening remarks. A photograph was 
taken of this popular and widely known personage in 
action, which we felt would be of more interest to the 
millions of radio fans than one of the President himself 
taking the oath of office with the omnipresent microphone 
near at hand. 








Gra- 


* * * 


Milling through crowds up and down the Avenue, it 
seemed as if everybody in the United States arrived in 
the city that morning. The streets were roped off as the 
last work was done on-the glass enclosed reviewing stand 
making it as rain-proof as an Eskimo igloo. While it 
was generally a happy crowd there was less of the bub- 
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bling exhilaration than usually appears on this national 
capital city holiday. The curb badge merchants were not 
doing much business. The bunting and flags drooped in 
the mist. Everyone seemed to move along in a matter- 
of-fact way; there were no balloons and few hot dog 
vendors in evidence. The one thing uppermost in the 
minds of each passerby and laughing group seemed to be 
“to get an extra ticket” or a location to see the parade for 
an imposing military pageant was scheduled despite the 
fact that Mr. Hoover had 


statue of McKinley in the corner beamed down kindly 
on the scene, as the President and President-elect stood 
side by side at the modest little old table covered with 
red cloth. Overhead on the ceiling, were the portraits 
of the members of Washington’s first cabinet, which re- 
vealed that Thomas Jefferson was red-headed and included 
the benign features of Benjamin Franklin, “poor 
Richard” who was the first Postmaster General, and 
taught his country the thrift of saving postage stamps. 





frowned upon the display. 
The committees were so en- 
thusiastic over their re- 
sponse, that it grew longer 
each succeeding hour. Many 
of the delegations from out- 
side towns were reported to 
have been training in gym- 
nasiums for weeks for the 
extent of the march while 
some had the forethought to 
bring along raincoats, pocket 
lunches and an extra pack of 
Lucky Strikes to utilize dur- 
ing the usual “parade rests.” 2 
* ok o* 

One hour before high noon 
the doors of the White 
House swung open and Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Herbert 
Hoover in regulation top 
hats came forth to take their 
seats in the automobile in a 
matter-of-fact way without 
any more formality than 
might have marked their de- 
parture for a ball game. 
Breezing in like a west wind 
the cavalry escort appeared 
as the people cheered in a 
very earnest—but calm way 
—as they stood in the chill 
winds and mist. For that 
magic route that intervenes 
between the White House and 
the dome of the Capitol 
the avenue was rimmed deep with people partially tented 
under umbrellas. Over this same route many presidents 
have passed to take the oath of office since the days when 
Thomas Jefferson was sworn into office with a simple 
ceremony that has prevailed ever since. Andrew Jack- 
son took his oath in a private residence resisting every 
suggestion of traditional pomp that might cast a reflection 
on his pronounced ideas of Democracy. Every conceiv- 
able nook and corner was utilized for spectators in build- 
ings from the tip of the steeples to the cellar stairs, for 
the American citizen has always felt that national holi- 
days belong to him, and that any celebration in Wash- 
ington is an event in the one home town that contains 
buildings owned in common by the sovereign people. 

* * * 

The Senate clock was prepared for its quadrennial “act” 
and arranged so that it could not strike the hour of twelve 
until the President had signed the last bill and the Sev- 
entieth Congress duly and officially expired at exactly 
the hour appointed by the Constitution. In the Presi- 
dent’s room the members of the cabinet foregathered, 
high-hatted with frock coats, as Calvin Coolidge wielded 
the official presidential pen for the last time. The ink- 
wells had been polished and the mineral water in a pail 
of cracked ice was close at hand. The clock kept right 
on ticking, but the hands did not move. Enter Senators 
James E. Watson and Joe Robinson, floor leaders re- 
spectively of the Republicans and Democrats, a twain 
of senators familiarly addressed as “Jim and Joe”, 
making a bow and announcing that the doors of the 
Seventieth Congress were about to close. The bronze 


* 
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Photos by National Magazine Staff Photographer 


Front Steps of the Capitol where President Hoover and many other 
Presidents have been inaugurated 


After the hurly-burly of the last hours of debate when 
Senator Reed discussed the National Origins bill there 
was a hush of expectancy. The senators were packed 
in a corner on the Republican side, many of them 
perched on tiny kitchen chairs placed between the senator- 
ial desks. Spring colors were reflected in hats and attire 
of the ladies in the galleries packed with humans. A buzz 
of excitement occurred when the announcer appeared, 
heralding the arrival of “The Speaker and the House of 
Representatives!” The members marched in double file 
with stately tread, and were crowded into the opposite 
corner on aforesaid kitchen chairs, while some perched 
on senatorial desks, but Speaker Longworth had an aisle 
seat. The senators and members arrived with shining silk 
hats. Each one was given a peg labeled with his name, 
so there was no confusion of the headgear, which cov- 
ered the massive legislative brain of the country. Sena- 
tor Moses’ office on the Senate floor near the entrance was 
a busy place where the demand for tickets continued to 
the last second. After a suitable pause between acts, the 
announcer again appeared, and down the aisle marched 
the diplomatic corps, brilliant in gold lace, a shower of 
gilt buttons, white plumes and uniforms in all the pris- 
matic hues of the rainbow. This delegation occasioned 
a flutter of feminine hearts, as they whispered in the gal- 
leries over ‘““Who’s Who” on the floor below. 


* * * 


In quick succession followed the announcements that 
included “Army, Navy and Marines forever’, as Genera! 
Summerall, Admiral of the Navy and General Lejeune of 








President Herbert Hoover after a strenuous day’s work 
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the Marines entered with their aides to find their kitchen 
chair seats in the corner. With bishopric tones, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies heralded the arrival of “The Chief Jus- 
tice and Associated Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States!” There was a delay, probably occasioned 
by some of the distinguished jurists costuming themselves 
properly in the long black robes of the Bench. Down the 
stepped aisle came Chief Justice Taft with a smile re- 
calling the time when he was the hero of the inauguration 


a hint of a “Hell and Maria” phrase, he gave the oath 
to Senator Charles Curtis of Indian blood who became 
at that moment Vice-President of the United States, 
marking a distinction accorded one in whose veins ran the 
blood of the original Americans. The gavel was passed 
and the new Vice-President called the Senate to order 
for an extra session to proceed with the regular order of 
business. In his address he genially gave his predecessor 
a gentle knock in insisting that the Senate “makes its 

own rules.” One-third of 











en 


Photos by National Magazine Staff Photographer 


Senate wing of Capitol. Inauguration of President Hoover, March 4, 1929 


drama twenty years ago—during a snowstorm. The 
supreme representatives of Justice had a hard time 
squeezing in the alloted space, recalling the old story of 
Secretary Taft that when he arose in the street car he 
left a seat for two. 

Ba * oe 


In stentorian tones came the announcer, “The Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Calvin Coolidge walked down 
the centre aisle and stood before the speaker’s desk, the 
recipient of hearty applause and the cynosure of admiring 
eyes, and stood like a bashful schoolboy bowing to right 
or left, but never raising his eyes to the divinities in the 
gallery, which included Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Hoover. 

Now for the grand entrance and climax of the hero 
of the play, when in appropriate modest tones a voice 
rang out, “The President-elect of the United States’. 
Alone, Herbert Hoover sauntered down front aisle and 
took his place at the right of Calvin Coolidge amid ap- 
plause that shook the glass ceilings of the Senate Cham- 
ber. It was a picture of two modest men in the limelight of 
world attention, representing a sovereign people, passing 
the baton of executive authority from one administration 
to another without even a gesture implying ruling power. 
Vice-President Dawes delivered his valedictory in a high- 
pitched voice—vigorous in his expression of gratitude— 
but not forgetting the last word in which he paid his re- 
spects to the archaic rules against cloture in the Senate. 
He pronounced the Benediction on the 70th Congress 
and announced an adjournment sine die as the belated 
and lazy hands of the clock moved slowly to twelve o’clock. 
All that was lacking was the underslung pipe. With never 


the entire membership of 
the Senate was then sworn 
in. They signed the book 
with all the formality of a 
lodge room and received no 
speeches of welcome or 
even a handclasp as they 
became full-fledged mem- 
bers of the august body. 

In the meantime there 
were busy scenes in the old 
Marble Room where Sena- 
tors were permitted to meet 
their constituents in the old 
days before they were 
elected directly by the 
people. The same old 
weather map was there, but 
the curved lines offered no 
consolation of “fair and 
warmer” written in the red 
lines of wind and weather. 
When I stepped out of the 
gallery into the corridor 
during the _ routine of 
swearing in new senators, 
to smoke a cigarette, I was 
all alone looking at the bust 
of former vice-presidents 
and the group painting of 
the electorial commission 
which made Rutherford 
B. Hayes President after 
the intense electional con- 
test in 1876. The doors 
of the gallery opened and two ladies appeared,—Mrs. 
Grace Coolidge and Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover. They were 
alone and unaccompanied by Secret Service men and 
greeted the truant editor cordially. They were as un- 
affected as two college girls on a vacation “seeing the 
Capitol”. They presented a charming picture of mature 
and beautiful American womanhood, most gracious and 
vivacious. There was no consciousness of the fact that 
they were “first ladies of the land,” but a suggestion of 
Ruth and Naomi. They walked over toward the window 
to look out upon the inauguration stand below with a 
background of thousands of people under umbrellas sit- 
ting patiently and cheerfully in the rain for the great 
event. There was no flutter and nervousness, indicated 
by them in representing earnest-mannered, well-poised 
American womanhood at its best, waiting in the wings 
for the cue, ready for “what comes next”. The spell of 
that eventful ten minutes visit was broken for me when 
it was announced everything was ready for the march 
to the rotunda. 

The rain increased as the procession moved through 
the corridors, passed through the bronze doors out to 
the Capitol steps where many presidents have been in- 
augurated. George Washington was denied the dream 
of being inducted into office in the Capital city of his choice 
for it was only on paper when he was taken to his last 
resting place at Mt. Vernon instead of the crypt under the 
dome of the Capitol of his dreams. 


* * * 





In brilliant scarlet uniforms spattered with showers 
the Marine Band awaited the cue to play “Hail to the 
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Chief.”” When they began the crowd cheered, but it was 
a false alarm, as the procession did not arrive to hail, and 
some of the merry crowd shouted, “Try it again, boys. 
The electric moment arrived and the trombones opened 
with chirping blasts as the two “chiefs” arrived—the 
President and the President-elect. The amplifiers carried 
the voice of Chief Justice Taft as he administered the oath 
with special emphasis on the 
words, “and defend the Con- 


reviewing pavilion. Impressive was the military repre- 
sentation of the Army and Navy in all its branches—in- 
cluding aviation. The brown khaki seemed impervious 
to the rain. The asphalt avenue mirrored the reflections 
as the troops passed, so that some of the photographs by 
the National Magazine photographer doubled, and even 
turned upside down present a perfect picture. The four 

flags fluttered from 





stitution” which was noted 
ut once by the millions lis- 
tening in all over the coun- 
try as well as those present. 
Perhaps he had read an ad- 
vance copy of this address. 
The rippling smile passing 
over the throng surround- 
ing the Capitol and lining 
the Avenue for a_ mile 
toward the White House in- 
dicated that the Chief Jus- 
tice got over his message. 
* on * 

Spectators were perched in 
terraces on the rim of the 
dome and on the historic 
gables surmounting the clas- 
sic sculptured freizes. The 
statue of Atlas holding the 
globe in his hand at the 
right, suggested that it was 
time to “play ball.” Boys 
were perched in the very top 








the dome at the feet 
of the Statue of Lib- 
erty, as the clatter of 
the march began. Be- 
times the radio an- 
nouncers were giving 
the details, so that 
radio fans _ virtually 
“saw” more of the 
parade than many 
who had “$6 seats 
with a bath” but ever 
ready to cheer. Ten 
sturdy veterans of the 
Grand Army of the 
Republic and Confed- 
erate veterans battled 
with the elements as 
they did years ago re- 
calling that great par- 
ade that passed up 
this avenue reviewed 
by General Grant 
after the Civil War. 
Along came the Span- 








of the trees extending back 
towards the library like a 
flock of blackbirds. Longfel- 
low’s lines on “A Rainy 
Day” were repeated by a 


Presidential Guard awaiting the command “Forward!” 
Note spectators in trees 


ish War veterans, re- 
calling memories of 
San Juan Hill, Santi- 
ago, the thrilling May 





young lady with elecution- 
ary effect when a voice from 
behind shouted “Sit down 
and ring off.” “Put down the 
umbrella, lady youcan afford 
a new hat.” Soggy news- 
papers were strewn about 
the enclosure. The silk hats 
of the senators looked like 
bedraggled chickens as 
they roosted on the rail of 
the enclosure. Herbert 
Hoover began his inaugural 
address with the wind 
and rain beating upon his 
face and_  spattering his 
manuscript. The finishing 
touches of the decorations 
had been completed as the 
procession arrived when the 
oilcloth coverings were re- 
moved from the microphone 
that carried through the 
voice to millions—extending 
even to South America and 





a 





Ist at Manila, when 
Admiral Dewey gave 
the historic order. 
“Gridley, when you 
are ready, fire.’ En- 
thusiastic cheers 
greeted the doughboys 
and the drum corps 
clad in the metal hel- 
mets of every hue, 
many of them insist- 
ing on taking a whiff 
of a cigarette, when 
the parade was await- 
ing the orders ‘For- 
ward, march.” The 
nurses and represen- 
tatives of all the 
woman organizations 
faced the elements 
with the same grim 
courage manifested in 
the stirring wartime 
days overseas. Boy 
scouts, Girl scouts rep- 








far-distant lands. The ad- 
dress seemed long to some 
of the soaked ones, but the 
crowd patiently waited. An 
air plane droned over head circling over the dome near 
the close. Doctors confidently counted on a new crop of 
colds occasioned by the wet feet and damp clothes—but 
strange to say there were no apparent ill effects reported. 


* * * 


The day was only begun! At the Peace Monument the 
great parade started to move when the signal was re- 
ceived from the White Houses that President Hoover 
had had a bite of lunch and had taken his position in the 


zeneral Summerall Leading the U. S. Army Line. 
the water makes this a remarkable picture. 
down it is still a picture 


resentations from thir- 
ty states headed by 
governors and their 
staffs, the Richmond 
Blues and the Rich- 
mond Grays in their towering helmets, cowboys with a 
hurrah and shout of the ranch, a harmonica corps, boys 
playing the mouth organs with a zest and spirit of Her- 
bert Hoover in his West Branch days, the massed colors 
of flags carried during the various wars, were all fea- 
tures of a picture in the mist and the rain that can never 
be forgotten by those who took one million photographs 
under the lowering clouds that hovered over the city. 

As the flags of various organizations passed the re- 
viewing stand President Hoover, Vice-President Curtis 


The reflection 0} 
Upside 
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and Chief Justice Taft would arise and salute, so that 
they as well as the crowd had plenty of exercise. There 
was a reminiscent glow in Herbert Hoover’s face when 
the Iowa delegation 
passed, for with him 


tion, and no matter what political party may be in power, 
it is an occasion for reconsecration to the ideals of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in the preservation of the union of 

hearts as well as 





that day were the 
home folks. James A. 
Reeder, 92 years of 
age, was privileged 
to hold the hat of 
Herbert Hoover dur- 
t he inauguration 
ceremony, as_ Ste- 
phen A. Douglas had 
held the hat of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on that 
eventful inaugura- 
tion day of 1861. 
Molly Brown Curran, 
the school teacher 
was there, but there 
were no lessons for 
Herbert Hoover to 
recite that day—it 
was a real vacation 
time. Drenched visi- 
tors and spectators 
agreed that although 
they had heard a 





States. 


* * 


When the last of 
the procession had 
passed, the people 
dispersed like a mist 
before the dawn. The 
railroad station was 
crowded and depart- 
ing trains were de- 
layed for hours. The 
visitors sat on their 
baggage in the great 
waiting room under 
the great array of il- 
luminated statues 
lined up along the 
freizes patiently 
awaiting the “call’’. 
They were singing, 
good-natured and 
tired, counting it the 
end of an eventful, 
perfect day that may 
be remembered even 











great inaugural ad- 
dress there were 
some Democrats 
present who insisted 
that it was emphatically “dry” although delivered from 
a“‘wet” platform on a very “wet” day—“Damp if it ain’t” 
was the laconic reply. 
* * ak 

The outstanding impressive feature of the inaugura- 
tion was the crowd. Chatting with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of many nations they told me that this intense 
interest of the crowds was the preeminent feature of the 
day. Americans feel that it is their day and the proper 
time to manifest the deep and abiding sentiment that is 
associated with the magic words “Our Country.” The 
coronation of kings and the pageants of Rome when her 
emperors ruled the world were festive holidays, but in- 
auguration day marks the beginning of an administra- 


The Dome of the Capitol seen through the mist in the distance 
Pennsylvania Avenue was a continuous pool of water 


more vividly than if 
sunny skies had 
marked the celebra- 
tion. 

The Inaugural Charity Ball preserved old traditions, 
but President and Mrs. Hoover did not attend, leaving 
that honor to Vice-President Curtis. The new Cabinet 
was appointed and confirmed by the Senate at the extra 
session as the wheels of government of the Hoover admin- 
istration began to revolve without slipping on the rails 
or spurting or missing a cog. The great dome of the 
Capitol shone out in the dark, wet night, seeming more 
radiant than ever, as a symbol of a united people, intent 
upon distributing the benefits of life, liberty and happi- 
ness, as decreed in the Declaration that marked the be- 
gining of a government of, for and by the people which 
Lincoln’s prayer assures us shall not perish from the face 
of the earth. 
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“Our Jim’—A Biography 


Beginning the life story of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor in the cabinets of Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover—From the Book ‘‘Our Jim’’—a Biography—Early years as an 
immigrant boy on the threshold of promise 


HEN, in April, 1881, the immigrant 
W steamer City of Paris made her 

way into New York harbor, a 
black-eyed lad seven and one-half years 
old stood at the rail, holding his mother’s 
hand and gazing up at a gigantic figure, 
rising apparently out of the sea and hold- 
ing a torch aloft. Beyond there were other 
shadowy shapes towering upward in un- 
even line; smoke wreathed from many 
chimneys and thousands of lights flashed 
and sparkled. Men were taking off their 
hats, silently and reverently. 

“There is the Statue of Liberty,” said 
the boy’s mother, “take off your cap.” 

This was the introduction of little 
“Jim” to America. Only in a vague way 
could he interpret the significance of 
that word “liberty,” but he felt that the 
statue had some great meaning—a mean- 
ing that was friendly and inviting as 
well as important; it seemed to offer a 
promise to be fulfilled. He began to feel 
that America was a wonderful place, 
and the conviction remained with him 
throughout the years; it was never more 
vitally present than when, just forty 
years after almost to a day, he was 
sworn in as a member of the Cabinet of 
President Warren G. Harding on March 
4, 1921,—-under whom he served and was 
later cOntinued in that position by Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover. 

As the strength of a tree largely de- 
pends upon its native gift of soil and its 
protection from all that bends or twists 
its growing branches, so Little Jim in- 
herited the rugged courage and abound- 
ing sturdiness of character from a race 
that had withstood one invasion after 
another without allowing the stern wall 
of independent determination to be 
broken. 
he also inherited qualities that softened 
somewhat the stern characteristics of a 
hardy race and that gave him an intuitive 
sympathy for others less fortunate. 

Self-respect is an excellent thing prop- 
erly directed and this was instilled into the 
lad. One instance told by Mr. Davis of his 
“Iron Puddler” days shows how he was 
early taught to care for himself. At a com- 
munity centre where clothing and necessities 
were distributed, the kindly intentioned 
matron gave Jim a suit which she saw that 
he admired. Clothed in this he presented 
himself to his mother with the result he 
least expected. 

“Take them off and return them at once,” 
she said, “those things are intended for the 
Poor, not for people like us.” As little Jim 
was sorely in need of a suit, the lesson was 


difficult to learn, but he saw its value in 
after years. 

In the small Welsh cottage where there 
was sunshine without and harmony within, 
little Jim awoke in the morning at the 
sound of tap-tap of a cradle rocking and 
his mother’s soft singing,—always a song 
of praise, for she was thankful for a vigor- 


From a warm-hearted mother “Jim” Davis the Boy Iron-Puddler, Secretary of 


Labor in the Cabinets of Three Presidents 
of the United States 


ous body that enabled her to care for six 
young children. Their sleeping quarters 
were cramped, their food was plain, because 
a working man’s wages allowed nothing but 
bare necessities and there was no system 
of credit as there is today, by which a man 
could wear his clothes while he was paying 
for them, but the great essentials of a home 
were present,—honesty, self-respect and a 
loving spirit of unselfishness. Through life 
the man has carried the boy’s memory,—of 
a mother happily devoted to her children,— 
a picture of her singing with her foot on 
the cradle rocker, her hands busy with 
mending or knitting,—never knowing the 
meaning of discontent. These were not 
hardships and life was sweet—made sweet 


by the spirit of love. The original spelling 
of the family name—Davies—is common in 
Wales. The father of Secretary Davis was 
David James Davies and the mother was 
Esther Ford Nichols Davies. The father 
could not read or write. In securing his 
naturalization papers, he signed them by 
making his mark. The clerk wrote the 
name Davis instead of Davies, and thus 
the true family name was lost. 

Like their neighbors and most of the 
community in which they lived, the Da- 
vis family was religious and observant 
of the traditions of the church. They 
attended regular service and the children 
enjoyed Sabbath-school—largely perhaps 
for the singing, for the Welsh race make 
music an important part of life. “Our 
Jim” joined a musical society at the age 
of six and from that time has found 
music his solace for whatever came of 
loneliness, discouragement or anxiety. 
Coming from a family of very strong 
church people, it was natural that the 
man who afterward became Secretary of 
Labor for the United States, should 
never relinquish his habit of church at- 
tendance nor his labor in the Sabbath- 
school. In such an atmosphere the boy 
—like the young tree—gained sturdiness 
of character, and still like the tree, his 
direction was straight. 

The Davis family were all iron work- 
ers, although they originally lived in the 
hills and vales of Wales. At the begin- 
ning of production of iron and steel in 
their country they migrated from the 
highlands to become pioneers in that in- 
dustry. Both grandfathers of “Our Jim” 
were skilled artisans and managers; one 
being an operator of blast furnaces, the 
other an expert in the rolling mills. The 
paternal grandfather was sent to Russia 
to help build blast furnaces there. He 
also came to America to aid in the erec- 

tion of the first blast furnace here. The 
maternal grandfather helped to develop the 
Tredegar Iron Works at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, so called because of the name of the 
town in which it was born. The Tredegar 
Iron Works in South Wales were at that 
time probably the largest in the world. 
Iron workers were proud of their trade and 
mastered the knowledge of it. In those 
days the secrets of the industry were 
handed down from father to son as a legacy 
of value. It would have been their ideal 
to remain in the native land, to perpetuate 
the trade and impart the knowledge, but 
faced by the problem of opportunities for 
the children that seemed impossible. 
Little Jim had been reluctant about 
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coming to America; he had been dragged 
away by the heels so it seemed, separated 
from his old home and playmates in Trede- 
gar, South Wales. There, all days had been 
happy; there had been work, to be sure, but 
that was no hardship; he was proud of 
what he had learned. His father had 
taught him to be skillful with his hands; 
his mother had taught him to be observant 
with his eyes. Small duties had been a joy. 
What could there be in America more than 
that? 
* 7 * 

“Go to America,” his grandfather had 
said, and he knew that the aged man had 
loved America. “There is ore there and 
plenty of natural resources,” the man had 
said, “and American enterprise will develop 
them.” 

Little Jim could not understand this en- 
thusiasm about labor, for he thought that 
there was plenty of labor in Wales. But 
his father understood ,and knew that in 
America there was more opportunity for a 
growing family, and so he made the cour- 
ageous venture. It was not an easy task 
to break old ties, even to undertake travel, 
but being a man of vision and determina- 
tion, and the mother being concerned chiefly 
with the future of her children, the elder 
Davis made the venture. 

The family did not come to America be- 
cause they could not maintain themselves 
in Wales; there was work in the mills and 
their home life was comfortable and like 
the homes about them. Until the advent of 
the iron and steel industry in Wales, the 
people there had been mostly farmers. 
Afterward, however, many of them turned 
to industrial occupations. The community 
in which the Davises lived was wholesome 
and thrifty; the fires of ambition were 
aglow with hopefulness, and there was de- 
light in toil. They were a God-fearing, 
God-loving and contented people. They 
knew that on the other side of the water 
there was greater opportunity; education 
was more easily gained and there would be 
the stimulant of growing with a growing 
country. 

The men who came to America from 
Wales did not come as refugees from op- 
pression, nor fugitives from justice; nor 
did they come with the belief that gold was 
scattered along the highways. Men came 
who had ideals for their families, men of 
sturdy character and brawn, who have 
helped to build the strong fibre of the na- 
tion. Of such was the Davis family. 

“Expect no gifts from life except those 
you win with your own brain and your own 
hands,” was a sentiment that was instilled 
into little Jim’s mind, and it might almost 
be called a slogan of the family. As a 
youngster he realized that he must work 
diligently at his craft and must dignify and 
honor it. 

At that time the lad could not have told 
you much about Carlyle, but in after years 
he responded to the words,— 

“Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness * * * All 
true work is sacred; in all true work, were 
it but true hand-labor, there is something 
of divineness * * * there is always hope 
in a man that actually and earnestly 
works.” 


The first real tragedy that came to the 
Davis family occurred when they had 
safely passed the tests at Castle Garden and 
had walked forth, free in a free country, to 
go wherever they wished, to turn their 
faces in the direction of activity and found 
a new home. Their first joy was:quenched 
when they discovered that important pieces 
of their luggage were missing—the very 
bags that contained their extra savings. 
One can imagine their despair at finding 
themselves in a strange land, far from 
friends, without shelter or food and with 
little money. This circumstances made a 
profound impression on little Jim; his 
mother’s terror and the rebuffs they were 
obliged to endure! It changed him from a 
careless, care-free boy into a thoughtful, de- 
termined one; he made a resolution that he 
would earn money and always save some 
for such emergencies. No doubt at this dis- 
tressing pdint he took his first step toward 
the practical path of saving and economics. 
After a few black days, the lost articles 
of baggage were discovered and restored 
to them, but the lesson learned was destined 
to become indelible. 


* * * 


Looking backward upon the first strug- 
gles in America, Secretary Davis wrote in 
his book, “The Iron Puddler”’: “I have 
heard aliens say that America had not 
treated them with hospitality and that the 
lack of it had made them bitter, giving that 
as a reason why some misguided ones have 
tried to tear down the country to which 
they had fled. But I know a thousand 
others who had harder struggles than I 
who were not bitter, rather they were 
strengthened. The Pilgrim Fathers landed 
in the winter when there were no houses 
and half of them perished or contracted 
disease. Did it make them anarchists? 

“The man who says that hard sledding in 
America made him yellow, does not fool 
anyone. He was born yellow. Hardships 
produced the great man who said, ‘With 
malice toward none; with charity for all.’ ” 

During the first month in America the 
Davis family faced many other hardships, 
but at last, in Sharon, Pennsylvania, the 
father secured work in the mills at his own 
puddler’s trade. He soon found a comfort- 
able little home for his family and life in 
America began, with plenty of hope and 
faith and with that open mind that accepts 
noble ideals. 


Beginning school life in Tredegar at the 
age of four, and continuing until he was 
seven and a half, Jim knew that he must 
continue some years, but during the first 
years in Sharon, his mind was more often 
on the subject of earning than upon his 
books. Outside his school hours he worked 
at shoe shining or running on errands. One 
of his jobs was to deliver telegraph mes- 
sages and he learned that most of the tele- 
grams brought sad news. Workmen were 
killed in the mills or some accident had 
enforced idleness. He came to realize when 
the earning stopped, mouths could not be 
filled. 

Little Jim had slowly been relinquishing 
his attachments to old Tredegar. He saw 
so much that was astonishing, so many 
great enterprises, that he was eager to be- 


come a part of the great life about him, 
He had begun to realize that his father haq 
taken this venture for his family and he 
decided not to disappoint him. One day his 
determination was rewarded and no event 
of his after life seemed more important. 
He secured a job! 


Their home was near a big hotel, behing 
which the cows were brought in to be 
milked to provide for the food of guests, 
Jim secured the chance to drive the cows 
into the pasture and back at night. For 
this pleasant task he received the munifi- 
cent sum of one dollar and a quarter a 
month. One could hardly dignify the 
amount with the name of income, or even 
of salary, but it seemed enormous to the 
lad. He thought the matter over by himself 
and remembering those bewildering days 
on landing, he sought to apply the lesson 
taught. He began at once to give all his 
earnings to his mother, for even at that 
early age he longed to protect her and 
wanted to hoard a little for the day when 
it might possibly rain. Far more impor- 
tant than the act itself was the habit thus 
established,—a habit of saving that clung 
and stimulated other thrifty ways. 

What he learned from his simple duties 
of driving the cows was quite impressive. 
With many questions and his father’s help, 
he began to figure out the simple laws of 
demand and production. He started with 
the fact that it cost a dollar a month to pas- 
ture a cow; that was less than four cents 
a day for cow feed; a cow could produce 
two gallons of milk a day—making the milk 
cost two cents a day for each gallon. The 
wages of the girl who milked the cow and 
his own wages for driving were three cents 
to the gallon. In other words, the cost of 
labor in getting the milk from the cows 
more than doubled the cost of raw materials 
to supply the milk. Soon he realized that 
the less labor used in production, the 
cheaper the milk. , 


* * * 


In this simple way he started to think 
about the cost of labor. In his early life 
he had discovered facts that in later years 
influenced his conclusions that the chief 
item in price fixing and the reason for high 
wages in America was that labor-saving de- 
vices, machinery and numerous inventions 
eventually helped to raise the wages and 
the standard of labor. He soon learned, 
too, that unless a high protective tariff 
existed, those high wages and healthy con- 
ditions in industry could not long endure. 

Jim Davis’s father was puddling in the 
mills—in a great, noisy, busy place that 
filled his mind with wonder. He was eager 
and impatient to be older and strong enough 
to have a real hand in such an industry. 
And he longed with all his heart to earn 
more money for his mother. It was some 
time, however, before he was able to realize 
his hopes. He was obliged to content him- 
self with odd jobs, such as telegraph mes- 
senger service, bell-ringing for auction 
sales and the distribution of handbills for 
opera houses. 


While apparently he was a happy-go0- 
lucky boy, ready for fun and games when 
work was over, active and strong in sports, 
he never let go his purpose of mind—his 
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desire to get on, to do something worth 
while. 

Observing how others sacrificed to save 
and made money out of the money they 
saved, he determined that he, too, would 
take that course for his one absorbing am- 
bition was to help to provide a home for 
his mother, a home that she might own 
outright, where she could plant flowers in 
her own garden. To keep on saving and 
then to invest what he saved became a 
definite purpose. He felt that laborers and 
wage earners might all become more pros- 
perous by doing this, and that there were 
many thrifty ways of compulsory saving of 
which a man might avail himself. He ob- 
served that when men were comfortable 
and prosperous that they had taken advan- 
tage of thrifty plans and had consistently 
saved. 

* * * 

These were mature thoughts for a small 
boy, but they were formed by what he 
heard discussed in the home and so it was 
natural for him to strive a little harder 
than some of the other boys. That was 
why at the age of eleven,—just three years 
after the family had arrived in a new coun- 
try—he landed his first industrial job and 
was placed on the payroll of a nail factory. 
His work was that of sorting out the iron 
splinters from among the good nails that 
had proper heads, and for the work he re- 
ceived fifty cents a day. 

Mr. Davis has laughingly said that he 
left school just where the Monitor had sunk 
the Merrimac and established the “era of 
the ironclads,” for thereafter his life was 
bound up with the workers of iron. Like 
his ancestors before him, he had lain his 
hand upon metal and it was as if, in so 
doing, he made his choice in life; industry 
was to be his aim and occupation. He had 
little preparation for his work, other than 
the example of his forebears and a “knack” 
inherited from a generation of iron work- 
ers. His first work was merely, as you 
might say, a contact with metal, but it had 
drawn him like a magnet. 

This big half dollar which he earned was 
often marred with blood, for the nails were 
sharp, but it was proudly carried home to 
his mother to place in the general savings. 
His brothers all did the same and the 
mother practiced then what has become now 
the method of most good housekeepers— 
she budgeted the family’s earnings, allot- 
ting the boys their share of spending 
money and their contribution to the Sab- 
bath-school. 

The work did not engage his whole mind, 
and as he was a thoughful boy, he began to 
consider the nature of his work. He 
thought of the nails that were marred in 
the making and later in his life’s observa- 
toins he began to liken the nails to men. 
Some were straight and true; others were 
misshapen in character, became derelicts 
and had to be set aside from the good. A 
sort of pity came into his mind and a wish 
that he might speak the word of help—to 
“Those that are 


show men a better way. 
Marred in the making,” he thought, “can- 


not be used in building. 
building would fall.” 

In after years he realized that a thought 
had taken shape in his mind at that time 


If they were, the 


which influenced his manhood and made 
him more tolerant, more anxious to help 
those who were in danger of being swept 
aside in the building of a country, in the 
formation of a sound national life. 

The little home in Sharon was a four- 
room “company house,” and despite the size 
of the Davis family, this home was a haven 
to new-comers from Wales. Here they were 
“staked” while waiting to secure work. 
Sometimes the visitor was a distant kins- 
man, but it sufficed if he came from Wales 
—the land of the clannish. The children 
gladly crowded to the corners or sat at 
“second table” sto make room for the guest. 
Bed and board were generally free until 
work was secured, and no one grudged the 
hospitality, for it was a social law in 
cottages of the Welsh. 

Each wayfarer brought news from the 
Old Country that delighted the parents and 
furnished entertainment for the children, 
who easily made a hero of a man who could 
spin a yarn or do some new trick. 

“Our reading matter at this time was The 
Youth’s Companion, and it was the biggest 
thing in our lives,’ writes Mr. Davis in 
later years. “Every week we were on hand 
at the post office, eagerly awaiting it so that 
we might learn what happened to our 
imaginary friends. ‘See Next Chapter’ 
was a footnote that filled us with both joy 
and sorrow. We felt that only America 
could give us so much to learn and we be- 
gan to see why men left their homes to 
come to a new land,—it was for better op- 
portunity for their sons and daughters. 


* * * 


“T don’t want anyone to think,” Mr. Davis 
has said, “that I was a ‘goody-goody’ boy; 
far from it. I must confess to my full 
share of deviltry, and what I did was often 
as foolish as it was mischievous.” 

It must not be said that Jim Davis was 
precocious, or that he was more eager to 
get on than the average boy of good train- 
ing. Normal and healthy-minded, he in- 
dulged in the usual pranks, and had the 
usual number of setbacks—perhaps more 
than the usual number—and the consequent 
small tragedies common to all boys, for the 
disappointments of youth are very keen and 
very real. Passing through the usual peri- 
ods of disillusionment and disheartening 
experiences of a childhood that knew some 
poverty, he came out a strong, clean-minded 
and hopeful youth. 

In early manhood he developed great 
muscular power and physical strength, some 
of which was, no doubt, inherited from his 
Welsh ancestors, and he increased the 
sturdy endurance necessary to an iron 
worker—an endurance that could withstand 
the tremendous heat of the mill. That en- 
durance was scarcely depleted and was still 
evident in the man who afterwards became 
the Secretary of Labor of the United States. 
This was a distinguishing mark in the 
member of the President’s Cabinet, which 
was made up of men who for the most part 
were men of sedentary habits. 

One of the things that brightened the 
humdrum days of toil in early manhood was 
Jim’s love for music. His mother was a 
singing woman, one who lightened her 
tasks with melody, and she taught her boy 


the old folk songs of Wales and those touch- 
ing old ballads that are beloved and sung 
today. Jim “sang at his work,” a thing 
always to be commended, and music became 
one of his recreations. 


Later in life he often spoke of one pic- 
ture that remained vividly in his mind. He 
recalled his mother standing at the gate of 
their home holding a light high above her 
head, bidding good-bye to one boy who was 
going out before sunrise to work in the 
mill, and welcoming Jim, who worked on 
the night shift, and was just coming home 
to go directly to bed. Both boys were 
cheered by the mother’s voice, softly sing- 
ing some old Welsh hymn. She held the 
light aloft and sang so that the boy who 
was trudging off in the dark might not be 
lonely and that the spirit of home would 
accompany him a little way. For its back- 
ground the scene had the silhouetted stacks 
where the great wheels of industry con- 
stantly revolved. In Jim’s mind the glare 
from the works and the softer glow of his 
mother’s lamp remained in his mind as sig- 
nificant of the dignity of labor and the 
many opportunities of which they were all 
availing themselves. What more prophetic 
picture could there be to illumine the mind 
of a man who was destined to make the 
labor question a study and to find the needs 
of the working man and his country a pas- 
sion and a fire in the heart? 

At the age of thirteen Jim became a 
member of a brass band and played the 
clarinet; he sang in a glee club which ren- 
dered the “Anvil Chorus” from “Il Trova- 
tore.” He thought that this was quite fit- 
ting, as the anvil of labor had been re- 
cruited as material for a these in the most 
popular chorus of all. 


At this time—the age of thirteen—Jim 
often acted as “super” for the shows that 
came to town. His real debut was made in 
the play “She” by H. Rider Haggard. He 
took the part of the boy destined to boil in 
the general pot as a meal for the savage 
cannibals. From this role he was promoted 
to Shakespeare, and whatever his histrionic 
ability, he made an impression at least. 

Those were long, long days in the length- 
ening shadows of Youth! At that time Jim 
was hard pressed to make both ends meet, 
but still he kept up, proving himself a lad 
of mettle and courage. The clouds might 
lower, but he would not suffer himself to 
become enveloped in them. Through the 
mists he saw the fixed star of Hope and 
followed it. 





* * * 


Then, unexpectedly, there came an event 
that broke in on the monotony of his life. 
His earlier ambition was realized, for he 
secured a puddler’s job, a real man’s job in 
the mill, and that when he was sixteen 
years of age. By no means did he intend 
to remain a puddler all his life; his was a 
broader outlook, but he regarded it as one 
firm step toward a higher goal. He might 
not have been able to voice the sentiment 
of Lincoln, but in his heart he believed the 
words, “There is not of necessity any such 
thing as the free hired laborer being fixed 
to that condition in life.” 

When young Jim graduated from nail 
picking into the mill where he learned pud- 
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dling, he graduated from day wages to ton- 
nage. 

There was a feeling among the workers, 
who were a fine type of men, that to be 
paid by the day was a mark of inferiority. 

The men were able to compute their 
wages, for they had what they called 
“Ready Reckoner” books, and knowing the 
weight, they could tell exactly how much 
money they would have on pay day al- 
though many of the workers ould not read 
nor write, they could estimate their wages 
to a penny. 

Most of the old men in the mills had 
started to work in mills in the old country, 
and for that reason their education had 
been entirely neglected. This fact pre- 
vented many of them from becoming fore- 
men, although they were able to handle all 
other phases of the work. This penalty, 
from lack of education, impressed young 
Davis and he made up his mind to secure 
an education at any cost. A man named 
Williams, in Sharon, used to conduct a 
night school in his home and boys attended 
there several nights in the week. Jim was 
about thirteen years of age at the time. 
He worked twelve hours a day and then 
went to school at night. This night school 
business was a well patronized affair in the 
communities settled by immigrants from 
Great Britain. 

Young Jim also went to Sunday-school 
regularly each week. The Welsh preacher, 
Parson Thomas, spoke to the boys one day 
saying that he had just dedicated a Welsh 
Baptist Church in Newburgh, Ohio, now a 
part of Cleveland, Ohio. He said that Mr. 
Rockefeller was there and had said that he 
always liked to employ Welsh boys because 
they were great students of the Bible. 
This remark pleased young Davis and gave 
him a kindly feeling for Mr. Rockefeller. 
He felt that any man who reverenced the 
Bible must be a pretty good man at heart. 

Near the mill was a small church and 
Sunday-school,—in the very shadow of the 
flames from the furnace. The men of the 
mill were constant in attendance. If any 
man failed to have his Sunday-school lesson, 
his comrades showed marked disapproval. 

He has written about this period of his 
life: 

* ~ 1” 

‘The rolling mill where my father worked 
was Life’s Big Circus to me and I had been 
eager to get past the tent flap and mingle 
with those on the inside. Every iron pud- 
dler has a ‘third hand’ helper and I was 
given a place with an old man. I was part 
of the Circus and like snake charmers we 
handled great, hissing writhing serpents of 
angry iron. 

“In that mill there was constant din from 
morning until night; patches of white heat 
glare from the open furnace doors like the 
teeth of some great, dark monster grinning 
across the smoky vapors of the pit. Half- 
naked, the soot-smeared fellows fight the 
furnace hearths with hooks, rabbles and 
paddles. Their scowling faces are lit with 
fire, like sailors manning their guns in a 
night fight when a blazing ship is bearing 
down upon them. The sweat runs down 
their backs, their arms glisten in the 
changing lights and brilliant hues of green 
and bronze come from the coruscating 


metal, molten, yet crystallizing into white- 
hot frost within the furnace puddle. 

“Flaming balls of woolly iron are pulled 
from the oven doors, flung on a two-wheeled 
serving tray and rushed sputtering to the 
hungry mouth of a machine, which rolls 
them upon its tongue and squeezes them in 
its jaws like a cow mulling over its cud. 
The molten slag runs down and makes a 
luminous rivulet on the floor. Squeezed dry 
of its luminous lava, the white hot sponge 
is drawn with tongues to the waiting rollers 
—whirling anvils that beat it into the shape 
they will. 

“Everywhere are hurrying*men, whirring 
wheels, moving levers of steam engines and 
the drum-like roar of rolling machines, 
while here and there the fruits of this toil 
are seen—wrought iron fit for bridges, for 
shoeing horses or hooping barrels.” 

As a stripling young Davis had gone into 
the mill, as did his forefathers for genera- 
tions, and he grew to manhood with muscles 
like steel and with strong lungs. He once 
said, “I longed for this work and I liked it. 
It is no job for weaklings, but neither was 
tree-felling, Indian fighting, road-making, 
or the subduing of a wild continent by 
Americans who worked with sheer joy 
while conquering the wild.” 


* * * 


Labor troubles had begun to threaten the 
country at this time. Men found them- 
selves gripping with problems that had 
never been so perplexing. Work had be- 
come scarce and when that happens in in- 
dustrial communities, fear, like a cold, be- 
numbing breath, settles upon the laborers. 
In times of such stress it generally follows 
that the agreeable understanding between 
labor and capital, between employer and 
employee, becomes disturbed; bands of 
friendship loosen and the vision becomes 
twisted. 

At such a time, when discontent was be- 
ginning to catch from one to another like a 
fire in the forest, catching from treetop to 
treetop and always leaping on, Jim Davis 
at eighteen received his first introduction 
to Communist literature. It was simply a 
force to stir up class hatred and prejudice. 

The pamphlets were the mouthpiece of 
a passion of envy among the workers. 
Reading this literature, weighing its value 
and trying to discover its real meaning, 
there awoke in Jim, not sympathy, but a 
feeling of desire for education and a knowl- 
edge of life by which he could decide what 
was true and what was false—knowing, 
as did the old Persian poet, that only “a 
hair divides the false and true.” Like the 
old lesson learned from sorting the nail 
heads, he wanted knowledge to guide him in 
separating the wise men from those swayed 
only by selfishness. 

If all the things that the Communist 
taught were true, then he began to think 
that he should not be chasing after a job 
for himself, but should organize the work- 
ers that they might move to better their 
condition. Was it by destroying the capi- 
talists? 

Then he deplored his lack of an educa- 
tion. How could he know if his conclu- 
sions were based upon emotion instead 
of upon wisdom, and if he could be so easily 


swayed by agitators, where was character? 
He felt that the spirit about him was dan- 
gerous and that the literature was insidj- 
ous. There came to him the conviction that 
a boy needed more than a trade to guide 
him in life. An education was required to 
protect him against designing forces of al] 
description. 

Mental curiosity is the greatest of all in- 
centives to study. Up to this time young 
Davis had gone happily along with only the 
schooling that would now be equivalent to 
the grammar grades. He had learned g 
great deal about music and much more 
about his fellow-man. He had studied the 
world around him, sifting the good from 
the bad, but at last his mind was awake to 
a desire for knowledge. Given that, a man 
need not feel himself limited. 

A course in night school and home study 
set Jim’s feet in the right direction; his 
vision enlarged; he began to understand 
some of the deeper meanings of life and he 
was glad to forego many of the pleasures 
that he had thought were necessary to hap- 
piness—all for the sake of study. He had 
become a good band musician and was an 
unusually good ball player; he enjoyed 
sports and was a good singer, but his spare 
time was spent with his books. He found 
new vistas opening to him, new lines of 
thinking and he found life taking on new 
meanings. Much that had gone before 
seemed trivial and commonplace, for he had 
the companionship of great men—the great- 
est minds in the world yielded their treas- 
ures to him through his books. 

During the next ten years Jim was not 
only a worker, but a real student, enjoying 
his definite course of self-education. Se- 
curing work in Birmingham, Alabama, he 
was thrown with a class of young men who 
had little sympathy with his ideas, and al- 
though he tried to interest them in studi- 
ous habits, they merely laughed at him for 
“wasting time” on books. 


* * * 


It was his habit to read at night, instead 
of enjoying himself about the town, and 
this, of course, set him apart from his fel- 
lows. They laughed at him and when the 
others “turned in” at night—with three or 
four in a room—they all raised objections 
to his keeping a light burning. 

“Cut out that education stuff,” the fel- 
lows shouted at him, “douse that light and 
come to bed!” They referred to this ad- 
monition as “majority stuff—three against 
one.” They delivered their ultimatum. 
“The light keeps us awake and makes the 
room so hot that the devil couldn’t stand it 
for one shift in hell. If you stay up read- 
ing tonight, we’ll give you the bum’s rush.” 

Night came—and the reading vigil be- 
gan. All was peaceful for a time and it 
seemed as if the threatened strike had 
passed. Suddenly Davis found himself 
seized by six strong hands and flung di- 
rectly out of the window. A few seconds 
after landing, bruised but alive, his books 
came out the window after him—aimed at 
his head. Then came hat and coat and va- 
lise. That was the reason why he changed 
boarding houses in Birmingham. 

In the early nineties it seemed as if the 
industrial depression was never to reach 

Continued on page 273 
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Patriots Day Musings at Plymouth 


Excerpts from an Address delivered near the Famous Historic Rock to assembled Rexallites, 
by the editor of the ‘‘National Magazine” 


HE impulse to create, perpetuate, and 
7 hold inviolate an American individ- 
ualism called liberty is with us today 
as it has been with the generations that have 
succeeded the Pilgrim Fathers. They signed 
that memorable compact under the swinging 
lantern of the Mayfluwer—a document that 
contained the principles that afterward 
evolved into the Constitution of our republic. 
Let us push aside the curtains of the past 
in this tender, witching twilight hour now 
settling on the landscape, where the first fort 
and watch tower was built in 1621. In the 
construction of their first public building is 
found the inception of the Pilgrim spirit, 
for that first building intended for public 
gatherings was one hundred feet square. 
That was indicative of their value of the 
“set-together” spirit, which has brought 
you together at this hour from every State in 
the Union. 

From the watch tower of today what can 
we see in the present stage of activities for the 
coming years? Meeting together in the very 
environment where those Pilgrim Fathers 
foregathered, we gain an inspiring conception 
of what your business represents in these 
times with a future pointing toward the dom- 
inant drug business of the world. The time 
has almost arrived when the sun will ever 
shine upon a Rexall sign. From a total busi- 
hess aggregating $50,000—or five figures in 
1903—it has already expanded to $100,000,- 
000 in 1928 and is well on its way to ten 
figures, or the billion mark—to mark the cele- 
bration of the golden anniversary in 1953. 
Your growth represents geometrical progres- 
sion. The beacon light in yonder bay is 














Statue of Chief Massasoit 
Friend of the Pilgrims 


associated with memories of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Tennyson wrote of the ship of 
adventure sailing forth: 


“And ere it vanishes over the margin 
After it—follow it— 
“Follow the gleam.”’ 


Your ideal carries the gleam of co-operation. 


TT ree 


aries. The English language was enriched 
when the name of United was enthroned in 
the hearts and minds of dealers and labora- 
tories, and then there quickly followed an 
appreciation of what that unity means in 
a franchise, sealed by popular approval and 
good will; it has become more than a retail 
business. The proportions represent a co- 


Copyrighted A. S. Burbank, Plymouth 
A “Stepping Stone” of the American Republics 


The Pilgrims who landed on these shores 
knew little of medicine; for most diseases they 
resorted to bleeding, and during those rigor- 
ous winters when impoverished living gave 
their members a dread skin disease and the 
cold houses were productive of lung trouble, 
William Brewster and Captain Miles Stand- 
ish doctored and nursed those who had fallen 
ill, but there was even then those unworthy 
the calling of druggists. One Nickolas 
Knapp, in 1630 was fined heavily for putting 
up a cure—concocted largely of water and 
sold at a very high price—intended for the 
cure of scurvy. That was all before the 
United States Standard drug laws went into 
effect, but the authorities were just as vigi- 
lant. The tale stands as an example of 
how utterly a business collapses unless built 
with integrity. 

From that time the work of pharmacists has 
grown from a highly specialized calling to a 
true profession. The growth of the United 
business is shown by the union of their great 
laboratories, doing a research work for the 
people that would rival the work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, or the increase from the 
half-dozen original products in 1903 to the 
8,000, which number is increasing, almost 
with the rising and setting of the sun. 

To the lexicon of new business words and 
terms have been added more rapidly than 
have the words and vocabulary in diction- 


ordinated interest in 8,000 or more pharma- 
cists in Rexall stores and is leading on to the 
establishment of great schools of commercial 
pharmacy, dealing directly with all the public 
and home perplexities that come as a natural 
result of the social activities of the times in the 
cry for speed, speed, and more speed. The 
payrolls have already expanded from about 
fifty in 1903 to 30,000 in 1928, and the enroll- 
ment has seareely begun. 

These are the things that are built into an 
enduring name: strong foundation, integrity, 
and firm adherence to principle. In the man- 
ufacture and distribution of any commodity 
we may read the story of habits, taste and 
economical progress. The men who establish 
and build up such a good will in business 
must be of strong fibre, for they help to 
shape the affairs of the country itself. 

It is not the number of buildings, the out- 
put, the distribution or even the dividends 
accruing that give a “triple A”’ rating to a 
business concern; it is the honesty, the noble 
intent and the day-in and day-out dependa- 
bility that create a name that lives. 

Why do we reverence Plymouth Rock? It 
seems to be an inanimate object—a shrine, a 
symbol. But it is far more than that. It 
represents and will represent for all ages to 
come a spirit of courage, valor and a religious 
fervor that was back of their self-determina- 
tion to found an enduring government. Ifa 
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bolt from the blue should tear the rock 
asunder; if an upheaval of the earth should 
bury it from sight, those things for which 
it stands will endure. 

Here is a central point from which men 











The Miles Standish Monument 


have journeyed and extended their influence; 
they moved to the west; they turned the 
virgin soil of the frontiers and beyond, 
but they carried with them the influence 
and the spirit that had actuated them from 
the moment they set forth to ‘‘follow the 
gleam.”” Generations may come and go, but 
the spirit of that people lives on and will be 
eternal. It comes to life in thought, char- 
acter and the ability to perform. 

I like to think of that spirit as a tide—a 
back tide that flows on through human lives, 
a blood stream of our national life that rises 
in the hearts of men—all unknowing to them- 
selves. The sons and daughters of the Pil- 
grim are legions upon legions, and in their 
number are thousands who have no knowl- 
edge of their heritage; the way that it be- 
comes apparent is in the deeds that thrill us; 
some unknown and humble man wakes to a 
sudden heroism and performs a deed that 
stirs the entire world; some man who has 
gone quietly about his work, seemingly un- 
mindful of his fellows, comes forward to show 
that “‘greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friend.” He may 
lay it down for humanity, knowing well that 
he can have no reward in his generation. 
That is a tide that rises—one tide that had its 
inspiration in the stout blood of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is knowing that the human heart 
beats the same in all brotherhood that every 
State has erected its monument to “the Un- 
known Soldier.” 

You may be wholly unaware that you have 
a drop of the Puritan blood in your veins, 
but it is probably there, ready to rise at your 
bidding when you are called to perform the 
highest that is in you. 

In a sense, we are all pilgrims. Perhaps 
you may not all know that the Plymouth 


Rock itself is a pilgrim. Geologists tell us 
that its position is remote from other rocks 
of the same make-up and that its character- 
istics and the course of glacial formations 
show that it was undoubtedly torn away from 
the hillsides of Milton or Quincy and deposi- 
ited here on the sands of Plymouth. That 
was, perhaps, destiny. 
~ oa - 

It matters not from whence the rock was 
borne, nor how it came to its present resting 
place. The important fact is that it was a 
stepping stone for a noble people and that 
they cherished it as a symbol of the begin- 
nings of a great Republic. 

I looked upon this rock in the sand when 
Henry Grady made that glorious speech 
which united the North and the South. 
Throngs came from cities all over the coun- 
try and stood looking upon the rock which 
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is now encased—as we might encase a precious 
jewel. Then he clearly brought out the 
fusion of old life with the new. Ours is a 
new nation, not like the nations of the Old 
World who grew through the ages and com- 
bined many races. Our nation was founded 
by intention and had its definite beginning. 
Now the best of those who came is fused with 
those who come after. Henry Grady, of the 
New South, here paid tribute to a typical 
American: 

“Great types, like valuable plant life, are 
slow to flower and fruit; but from the union 
of the Colonies, Puritan and Cavalier, from 
the strengthening of their purposes and the 
crossing of their blood, from slow perfection 
through a century came he who stands as the 
first typical American—the first to compre- 
hend within himself the strength and gentle- 
ness, all the majesty and grace of this repub- 
lice—Abraham Lincoln.” 

The meeting here in Plymouth is a form of 
play after business hours. The Pilgrim 
Fathers understood work and worship, but 
in their severe lives they had little room for 
play. The world has come to know its 
worth. We have a creed that leads to work, 
worship and play. We know that in play, 
friendships and good sportsmanship is found 
a basis of fellowship. 


Understanding the value of adding beauty 
to the life around us and the comradeship that 
comes from recreation in our modern life, 
we see why the men of foresight who direct 
American business have fostered the “play” 
spirit. They have a small republic of their 
own, with a true community spirit uniting 
the different organizations of states, towns 
and regions. The employees have their own 
inner organizations and their own methods of 
meeting, where the “play” spirit may pre- 
vail and where team work is begun. 

x x ~ 

Out of Plymouth—where the Indian corp 
was brought and planted, following the ex. 
ample of the Indians, came the great agri- 
cultural crop of America; the necessities of 
life which made the building of their original 
forges, brought here the iron trade, first 
started in 1650 at Scituate. The simple 
weaving in time was supplanted by other 
looms and our great textile manufactories 
arose. After a time the value of organiza- 
tion was learned and a business, outgrowing 
its boundaries, became an institution with far- 
reaching branches of service. All human 
institutions are the outgrowth of conditions 
and when a people—comparatively young in 
political life—stood in need of a central gov- 
ernment, our political system was established; 
when a people turned from agriculture where 
their money was invested in stock and lands, 
and began to work in factories with frequent 
change of habitation, banks were formed to 
eare for their savings. In this way, out of 
conditions, our national life has come to 
flower. Interwoven with that history is the 
history of business organizations. 

A community is formed when a number of 
people having the same objects and interests 
are drawn into close relations. As the com- 
munity grows, needs increase. At the point 
where these demands are met there is inten- 
sive life and men of vision see how the needs 
of the people can be satisfied. That is the 
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story of the building of a big business in 
America. Men of foresight met a demand 
and they prepared to meet it in the spirit of 
Plymouth Rock. They ‘“‘followed the gleam!” 
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An Hour with the President of Guatemala 


An interview with President Lazaro Chacon of Guatemala while he was quelling a Revolution and 
pushing forward policies of his government 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NTERING the executive office of the 
KE President of Guatemala, I was first 

attracted by a large shield, perhaps 
two by four feet. On it was emblazoned 
the figure of the Quetzal, the bird that 
never lives in captivity, and the magic word 
“Libertad” in large gold letters that fairly 
shouted. The long graceful green and shim- 
mering tail feathers of the bird had a sweep 
as impressive as the wings of our own soar- 
ing eagle associated with “E Pluribus 
Unum.” The furniture was very simple, 
suggestive of the days when Guatemala 
City was the capital of the Central Ameri- 
can Union which antedated even our own 
United States of America. The capital city 
has over 100,000 people and a climate that 
is unrivalled, which explains why it has 
been the center of culture and political in- 
formation for all of the five republics lying 
south of Mexico. It enjoyed the distinction 
of being one of the three largest cities of 
the Western Hemisphere before the site 
of New York was negotiated for $24.00 and 
a keg of whiskey. 

The five thousand feet altitude had given 
my legs a Denveresque energy in walking 
the rough earthquake-heaved pavement 
from the old Plaza to the plain building 
designated in gilt letters as “Casa Presi- 
dencial.” There was no more formality in 
crossing the presidential threshold than in 
entering the White House at Washington, 
although this was during the progress of a 
Revolution. I gave the soldiers at the door 
who were scrutinizing all arrivals as keenly 
as a United States Secret Service man the 
“Hello Pap” sign of a brother Moose, and 
it passed for a military salute.’ There was 
a feeling and an atmosphere of friendliness 
as the fat American made his entrance on 
a stage where an enlivening scene in the 
finale of a Latin American revolution had 
occurred. 

General Lazaro Chacon, President of the 
Republic, entered the audience room attired 
in civies without a trumpeting herald, and 
I was presented by United States Minister 
Arthur H. Geissler. I looked into the face 
of a man with dark eyes, of medium stature 
and immobile countenance that somehow 
suggested Calvin Coolidge. After the ex- 
change of a few sentences in Spanish that 
seemed to reflect all the gentility of Castil- 
lan court etiquette, I found myself actually 
conversing with motions and signs which 
made me feel that my purpose to find the 
good side of things was understood. The 
hard military look in his eyes behind his 
glasses softened when he consented to smile 
at a joke I had ventured in the wisecrack 
Will Rogers style. Humor and humanness 
Seemed to be closely associated, for was not 


this man at that time undergoing the great- 
est and most tragic struggle of his life? 
With the tactful and fluent translations 
by Minister Geissler, with Warren Robbins, 
United States Minister to Salvador, com- 
pleting the quartette, the conversation did 
not lag, but continued at a gatling-gun 
pace. The President arose from his seat 
as I stood before him declaiming my notions 
of international good will and evincing an 


General Lazaro Chacon, President of 
the Republic of Guatemala 


interest in going into details more thor- 
oughly than is usual in a call to pay re- 
spects or in a diplomatic bout. Under- 
standing that I was an editor and a writer, 
he made a sweeping gesture, asking me 
then and there to write out all the ques- 
tions that I desired to ask him, indicating 
that he would give them all the attention of 
a state document. His particular purpose 
was to have the American people under- 
stand Guatemala rather than to be bur- 
dengd with a recital of his own troubles in- 
cident to the revolution then just ended. 
Bomb threats and attempts on his life did 
not seem to affect his earnest enthusiasm in 
desiring to extend a welcome that would 
bring more Americans to understand his 
own Guatemala. 

My friend, the American Minister, had 
addressed me as Doctor on the basis of an 


honorary LL. D. degree once conferred upon 
me and written in Latin, which I could not 
read, knowing that Central America ex- 
pects one to have a degree before writing 
an authoritative interpretation of events, 
national or international. Consequently he 
kept calling me Doctor so frequently that 
I could not always understand when he was 
addressing me. With a courtly bow Presi- 
dent Chacon began, “I beg to extend to the 
numerous readers of your NATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE my courteous greetings, with my 
wishes for their personal prosperity within 
the general progress of the United States.” 

And I had not referred to the circulation 
of the NATIONAL, but caught with satisfac- 
tion that word, “numerous”. 

In response to the query as to whether he 
thought more American tourists to Guate- 
mala would help to establish closer rela- 
tions, he responded very definitely as to the 
reasons why. 

“Without doubt the coming of American 
tourists will have a favorable influence 
toward making closer the relations between 
Guatemala and the United States. The 
tourists are always well received here, and 
their number is bound to increase in pro- 
portion as there are increased, as is being 
done, the facilities and accommodations for 
making their stay in the country pleasant. 
The mildness of the Guatemalan climate, 
the beauty of our landscapes, the archaelog- 
ical interests and the proximity will surely 
bring about that large streams of Ameri- 
can tourists will come to us.” 

Dramatically gesturing the idea of a 
“threshold of a new era” of friendliness be- 
tween nations, the chief executive of Guate- 
mala indicated that he had a very practical 
understanding of world affairs. “Although 
I do not believe that the causes of new con- 
flicts have been entirely suppressed, I do 
feel strongly that we are at the beginning 
of a better era for international concord. 
That is shown, among other major facts, by 
the Pact of Locarno and the one which 
bears the name of Mr. Kellogg for the sup- 
pression of war.” 

A rather eloquent appreciation of the 
American investor was expressed in his re- 
ply to the fourth question: “Every Ameri- 
can can, individually, if he brings his en- 
ergies and capital to display them among 
us with work and within the law, be a 
pioneer of our prosperity and a messenger 
of good will.” 

By force of habit I sought a contribution 
to my “Heart-throb Book”, and found him 
loyal to his own Guatemalan authors, quite 
ready to quote for me a poem by Montufar, 
the popular Guatemalan poet. The only 
question to which he did not give me a 
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definite reply was in reference to his favor- 
ite song or selection of music, and in his 
reply he used the phrases of a diplomat: 
“The musical works which awaken my 
emotion or my esthetic sentiment are many. 





atte 
Ta 


At the American Legation in Guatemala 
December 29, 1927. Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Senora Chacon and President Cha- 
con and U. S. Minister Arthur H. Geissler 


Therefore, I prefer not to answer this ques- 
tion concretely.” 

In response to the query as to how the 
United States could help by increasing the 
demand for Guatemalan exports, he indi- 
cated an appreciation of Uncle Sam as a 
patron of his country’s products: “All the 
products which constitute our exports 
(coffee, bananas, sugar, precious woods and 
minerals) are well received in foreign mar- 
kets and especially in those of the United 
States.” 

After drinking Guatemalan coffee in 
Guatemala, I quite agreed with my fellow- 
Americans that it was the best in the world 
and the nectar of the gods, and that it sur- 
passed even the original Arabian blend, 
which marked the beginning of the popular 
breakfast cup of the world only a few cen- 
turies ago. 

“Among other means for increasing our 
mutual mercantile and industrial inter- 
ests,” he said with a knowing smile, “I be- 
lieve that in the United States there should 
be given preference to two: The granting 
of credits for long terms and the adaptation 


of American products to the taste, customs 
and orders of the consumer.” 

Evidencing an understanding of the prac- 
tical needs of his country, he stated con- 
cisely why more American capital would be 
welcome in the development of Guatemala: 
“Like every country in process of develop- 
ment, we need the honest co-operation of 
foreign capital which will always be wel- 
come.” 

There was a lively enthusiasm evinced 
when he answered my query as to the re- 
forms established in Guatemala in refer- 
ence to the regulation of currency and the 
improvement of the educational system. 
“The Government of Guatemala is firmly 
disposed to maintain and continue the re- 
forms undertaken in all lines in reference 
to the administration and the life of the 
country; and naturally with every earnest 
purpose with regard to the public educa- 
tion. Our monetary system has already 
established our currency on a solid basis, 
making our quetzales (pronounced pet- 
seihless) equivalent to the American dollar.” 

Our farm relief problems in the United 
States, occasioning an extra session of Cn- 
gress, naturally impelled the next question 
as to whether the government of Guatemala 
had a sympathetic appreciation of the wel- 
fare of agriculturists, now sought so stren- 
uously in the United States. “As a nation 
which lives upon agriculture,” said General 
Chacon, “the welfare of the agriculturists 
is of much concern to Guatemala, and its 
government endeavors to lend them all the 
assistance possible.” 

Now came a subject close to my heart. 
Would American teachers and _ students, 
wishing to perfect their knowledge of 
Spanish and of Central America by attend- 
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the United States will find a most cordia] 
welcome awaiting them.” 

There was no superstition as to conclud- 
ing the questionnaire with the number thir. 
teen. In my enthusiasm I could not resist 
suggesting that if fifty American colleges 
and universities were to extend a free 
scholarship to Guatemalan students for one 
year of more, would the young people of 
Guatemala avail fhemselves of the oppor- 
tunity? By this time we had seemingly be- 
come well acquainted, and the concluding 
interrogation was answered most decisively 
and graciously, as he visioned new oppor- 
tunities for the young people of Guatemala 
for education in the United States. 

“Nothing would be more pleasing for 
Guatemalan students, or would call more 
for their gratitude than the acceptance and 
utilization of an opportunity to receive free 
scholarships which might be offered by fifty 
universities and colleges of the United 
States.” 

During the interview, the President of 
Guatemala had indicated an intense per- 
sonal interest in replying fully and com- 
pletely to the questions, without hesitancy. 
Then he showed me about his adjoining 
private office. The triumph of taxidermist 
art in preserving the quetzal, or national 
bird, was indicated in the two handsome 
specimens that stand upon his desk as an 
inspiration to the unconquerable spirit of 
this little republic, which won its indepen- 
dence in 1821. The same traditions ex- 
pressed in the magic word “Liberty” pre- 
vail in Guatemala as in our own country. 

In his room was a large photograph of his 
predecessor, the late General Jose Maria 
Orellana, who was his friend and com- 
panion ever since their boyhood days to- 


A group taken at the American Legation after the important Confer- 
ence adjusting religious matters in Guatemala, showing church digni- 
taries and the Worshipful Master of the Guatemala Grand Lodge of 
Masons and other leaders who had amicably adjusted the vexatious 
question of Church and State in that Republic 


ing summer courses at the National Uni- 
versity of Guatemala, be welcome? There 
was a real greeting in his smile when he 
replied: 

“Our National University at present is 
about to establish summer courses, and it 
is certain that teachers and students from 


gether in the little village of El] Giarco. 
From similar humble surroundings Ameri- 
can boys have come to attain the highest 
honors within the gift of their country, 
sharing an inherent ambition presented 
alike to the youth of Guatemala and the 
United States of America. 
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Arthur H. Geissler’s Work as a Diplomat 


A glimpse of the activities of the U. S. Legation in Guatemala—A remarkable Record 
of achievements in seven years—Good will and friendliness has untangled 
many misunderstandings 


dublic of that name, has been a center 

of official activities since the early 
Spanish days, and still remains the largest 
city in Central America. It is one place 
where they seem to know what is going on in 
all the other countries of the Isthmus. Here 
the descendants of the Spaniards had op- 
portunities educationally that were highly 
developed during the Seventeenth Century 
—Colonial Period—for the City of Guate- 
mala was at that time only exceeded in im- 
portance in the western hemisphere by 
Lima and the City of Mexico. The Span- 
iards did not disdain to intermarry with 
the descendants of the old Mayas and 
Quiches, which is the origin of the true type 
of Guatemaltecos. There are also families 
of pure Spanish blood known as “criollos.” 

Dashing up Sixth Avenue, the main ar- 
tery of the City of Guatemala, a counter- 
part of what Fifth Avenue is to New York, 
over the rough seas of granite cobblestone 
pavement well shaken by the earthquake of 
1917, I found myself at the American Lega- 
tion. There was to me something welcome 
in the Seal of the United States above the 
door. 

Inside the old mansion of Spanish archi- 
tecture leased by Uncle Sam, I met Arthur 
H. Geissler, the American Minister to 
Guatemala. There was just the sort of a 
welcome that one might have expected from 
him in his Oklahoma home. In the cool- 
ness of the spacious patio, in surroundings 
that were emphatically Guatemalan, includ- 
ing stately palms and a profusion of 
flowers, it was apparent that Mr. Geissler 
was thoroughly attuned to his responsibil- 
ities. In the reception rooms, the visitors 
all seemed quite at ease. Although some 
were of the nervous and impatient Ameri- 
can type, they seemed soothed in the atmos- 
phere of the Legation and free from that 
characteristic fidgetiness of the “waiting 
room.” 

Speaking slowly and deliberately, con- 
structively and consecutively, Geissler 
seems to quickly sense a situation and 
evolves conclusions with a cohesive and logi- 
cal naturalness which cuts all the red tape 
and goes immediately to the real crux of 
the situation. In his library, I think I 
found every book ever written concerning 
Guatemala, Central America and Latin 
America. On his desk were also clippings 
from newspapers all over the world,—par- 
ticularly those of Central America and the 
United States. There are six daily news- 
papers in the City of Guatemala and six 
distinct editorial interpretations that are 
much more personal than in the press of 
the United States, individualistic and oft- 


gk City of Guatemala, capital of the Re- 
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times scholarly and thoroughly informed. 

From conversations that I had with news- 
paper men, public officials and individuals 
in attendance at public gatherings, sym- 
phony concerts, banquets, motion picture 
shows, formal dinners, travelers en route, 
representatives of foreign mercantile and 
industrial firms, I gleaned a summary of 
outstanding achievements of Arthur Geiss- 
ler as American Minister to Guatemala, 
since the day of his appointment by Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding in 1922. 

Master of Spanish, German and French, 


a student of international affairs at George 
Washington University under that veteran 
diplomat Hon. John W. Foster, and pos- 
sessed of a broad business experience and 
the hearty ways of a Westerner, Arthur 
Geissler has in seven years achieved much. 
When he arrived in the capital city of 
Guatemala, he began at once making 
friends among Guatemalans and concen- 
trated upon first establishing good will and 
confidence. It was not long until he found 
himself well within the citadel of real 
friendliness. He entered into the life of 


Arthur H. Geissler, United States Minister to Guatemala 
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Guatemala, cutting the old time tradi- 
tional persiflage in diplomacy and made a 
survey of the trouble’ corners. He 
found an accumulated array of problems 
and proceeded step by step to clear up mis- 
understandings. Few American Ministers 
have done so much in establishing an un- 
shakeable confidence in their country and 
he has come to be looked upon as a logical 
mediator outside of official responsibilities. 
The United States Legation is not regarded 
as a foreign habitation but rather as an 
integral part of Guatemala. Thoroughly 
versed in the language and history of the 
country, Geissler has become “muy sim- 
patico.” 

As mediator agreed upon by the Guate- 
malan Government and the International 
Railways of Central America a New York 
corporation, Mr. Geissler untangled the 
skein of an old and intricate controversy 
over a railway concession with the result 
that beginning June 1, Guatemala will pos- 
sess rail connection with the Republic of 
Salvador, which line will at the same time 
provide the latter country with its first 
outlet to the Atlantic. His work in this 
not only won the warm appreciation of 
Guatemalans but also of the American in- 
vestors. 

While diplomats often take only a casual 
interest in the welfare of the country to 
which they are accredited, Geissler has evi- 
dently been taking the view of it that every- 
thing which in a general way promotes the 
prosperity of Guatemala is indirectly also 
of benefit to the United States, calculating 
that not only do individual Americans have 


large interests, such as plantations, rail- 
roads and banks in that Central American 
Republic, thus being affected by general 
conditions, but that a people which is pros- 
perous, is apt to be contented, and hence 


to abstain from political disorder. It is 
well known how the Monroe Doctrine, on 
the one hand so essential to the security of 
the whole western hemisphere, has,-on the 
other side, at times brought about interven- 
tions, often even more distasteful to the 
United States than to the country immedi- 
ately concerned, where the naval forces of 
the United States supplemented its diplo- 
macy in suppressing disturbances. 


For years Guatemala had been suffering 
from the results of a debased currency. Sev- 
eral banks had been granted the right to 
issue paper money and the assets of some 
of them had become insufficient to redeem 
their currency. The value of the Guate- 
malan peso dropped from 50 cents gold to 
less than 2 cents. There was constant fluc- 
tuation which naturally kept business un- 
settled. Labor, agriculture and commerce, 
all suffered. 

When General José Maria Orellana had 
been elected President in 1922, he resolved 
to settle the monetary problem. A close re- 
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lationship developed quickly between the 
Chief Executive and the new American 
Minister. Orellana, of whom numerous 
Guatemalans told me that he was a real big 
man, appreciated that he had a difficult task 
on his hands. What made it especially hard 
was the fact that the credit of Guatemala 
had become so bad that bankers did not 
seem disposed to lend on any reasonable 
terms the money required to constitute a 
backing for the currency. The President 
sought competent counsel, and especially 
that of the American Minister who had been 
a banker as well as a lawyer. Finally, a 
novel solution was found. The currency 
was stablized through the creation of a 
gold reserve obtained by taxation and the 
reserve was turned over to the Central 
Bank, chartered as sole bank of issue, with 
the government owning 40 per cent of the 
stock and private individuals the rest. Pro- 
vision was made for redeeming the pesos 
at the rate of 60 for one dollar gold and for 
the issue of new quetzal notes of the value 
of a dollar. For four years now, the cur- 
rency has not fluctuated and has been main- 
tained at par with the American dollar. An 
unusual feature of the operation was that 
it was accomplished without recourse to a 
loan, whereas most, if not all, countries 
which have undertaken in recent years to 
stabilize their currency have had to borrow 
money for that purpose. When I was in 
Guatemala I heard that representatives of 
American banking firms had been there re- 
cently and had expressed themselves will- 
ing to lend the Republic millions of dollars 
for building improvements on terms which 
sounded to me very reasonable, which, to- 
gether with other circumstances, show that 
Guatemala had established its credit. Mean- 
while, agriculture, industry and commerce 
had been prospering. 

Another achievement of the Orellana ad- 
ministration was to dispose of a number of 
long pending diplomatic claims and con- 
troversies, in addition to the one over the 
railroad concession. With all of these set- 
tlements Geissler had to do, and it seems 
that every one of them was effected on such 
a fair basis that the claimants as well as 
the Guatemalan government were satisfied. 
At present there is not a single American 
diplomatic claim pending against the Re- 
public. Doubtless, many American inves- 
tors wish that as much could be said re- 
garding some of Guatemala’s neighbors. 

When President Orellana died suddenly 
in 1926, the American Minister was spend- 
ing a vacation at his home in Oklahoma 
City. A special election was called to fill 
the vacancy. 

There were two candidates, General 
Lazaro Chacon, the acting President, who 
was. the nominee of the Liberal Party and 
endorsed by the Conservatives, and General 
Jorge Ubico, named by the Progressive 
Party. Much fear was expressed that there 


ee 


might be serious trouble in connection with 
the election. It is a matter of common 
knowledge in Guatemala that both of these 
elements expressed their desire that the 
American Minister return at once to act as 
an unofficial pacificator, which he did. The 
election went off without bloodshed, which 
set a fine precedent for the future. 


The military revolt in western Guatemala 
which had occurred just a few days before 
my visit to the Republic, created problems 
for the American Legation. The rebels 
seized a part of an American owned rail- 
road. The government arrested two Amer- 
ican citizens under suspicion of complicity 
in the movement against the government. 
Some nervous Americans urged the Lega- 
tion to send for a warship, but that was not 
done. Minister Geissler, however, insisted 
that the two American prisoners be treated 
with fairness and that they be given every 
right granted by the Constitution of Guate- 
mala and the usage of nations. After a 
few days, they were released. The revolt 
was quickly suppressed by the government, 
although it was still the talk of the capital 
when I was there that the conspiracy had 
extended all over the country. But in most 
sections those who were in sympathy with 
it failed to respond when the crucial mo- 
ment came, largely, it is thought, because 
they were convinced that the American 
Legation would, in harmony with the well- 
known policy of the State Department, view 
with displeasure any change of government 
by force of arms. 


Probably one of the most important 
things Geissler did in Guatemala was to 
bring about in 1927 the establishment of 
the American Academy with the financial 
aid of public-spirited American firms. The 
school occupies a well equipped building 
and offers both grammar and high school 
courses. Primarily, it affords educational 
facilities for the children of Americans, but 
four-fifths of the students are Guatemalans. 
Formerly, the children of the wealthier 
class went mostly to France and Germany 
to finish their education. I was told that 
the graduates of the American Academy 
naturally will go to the United States to 
attend college in preference to Europe. 


Some months ago the American Minister 
tactfully suggested to the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment the idea of establishing summer 
courses at the National University for the 
benefit of American teachers and students 
of Spanish. Arrangements are now being 
made to give courses in Spanish conversa- 
tion, Latin-American history and literature 
for the benefit of visitors from the United 
States during the months of July and Au- 
gust. The visitors will be surprised to find 
a delightful spring-time temperature in 
midsummer at that particular place in the 
tropics, due to the fact that the city is 5,000 
feet above sea level. 
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Where “G.B.S.” Obtains a Bit of Fresh Air 


Pilgrimage to the country home of George Bernard Shaw in Ayot St. Lawrence in Historic 
Hertfordshire, England—Comment of his neighbors thereabout would 
make “‘sure-shot’’ lines for a Shawesque play 


E are usually content to limit our 
W pilgrimages to the shrines of departed 

saints and the birthplace of those 
who have achieved posthumous fame. Every 
year thousands go to Stratford-on-Avon to 
pay their tribute to the memory of Shakes- 
peare; how many visit Ayot St. Lawrence, 
the country home of George Bernard Shaw, 
who is considered by some to be even greater 
than Shakespeare? Happily, Mr. Shaw is 
not yet enshrined, and has so far escaped 
canonization; a visit to his house is, there- 
fore, a pioneer pilgrimage—a little story of a 
lover’s devotion. But come with me. 

The intending pilgrim should make the 
journey to Ayot by train from King’s Cross. 
It is an uneventful journey, likely to exercise 
a soporifie influence on the ordinary traveler 
unaccustomed to the fumes which enter the 
carriages when passing through several of the 
tunnels. Yet the railway journey is an 
essential episode in the pilgrim’s expedition, 
for while being almost suffocated he will 
recall with surprise and admiration that Mr. 
Shaw has confessed that many of his more 
recent works have been constructed when 
making this journey—although it is not cer- 
tain that he really traveled by train. But 
since Mr. Shaw is a member of the Smoke 
Abatement Society, the journey must possess 
certain stimulating properties, if only con- 
nected with smoke. 

Ayot station is disappointing. It is as 
commonplace as any other country station, 
and the romantic pilgrim is relieved to learn 
that Ayot St. Lawrence is two or three miles 
away. I was ultimately directed on my way 
by a friend of Mr: Shaw. This was a fortu- 
nate meeting; previous questions had elic- 
ited the vague information that although 





Ayot St. Lawrence, the Country Home 
of George Bernard Shaw 


Bernard Shaw certainly lived in Hertford- 
shire, the precise location of his house was a 
matter for conjecture or indefinite suggestion. 
The pilgrim’s path follows winding lanes 
through a beautiful wooded country typically 
English, not Irish. I can appreciate Mr. 
Shaw’s faithfulness to Hertfordshire. It is 
good to know that he has lived in different 
parts of this green-decked garden county for 
many years. 


By ROY HOPKINS 


Ayot St. Lawrence is a village of, I sup- 
pose, about one hundred inhabitants. Con- 
trary to one’s usual experience of small vil- 
lages, it supports only one public-house, 
wherein it is possible to combine the enjoy- 
ment of refreshment with an innocent game 
of darts or “shove half-penny.” The vil- 
lagers seem conscious of the importance they 
have acquired as neighbors of Mr. Shaw. 
They voluntarily offer to discuss his habits, 
his opinions and his reputation. Some of the 
villagers regret that Mr. Shaw is not seen 
more frequently about the village (‘‘he is too 
quiet’’); there are others who welcome his 
quietness as his paramount virtue. It is 
refreshing to find that Mr. Shaw, who is 
admittedly pugnacious in London, should 
be praised for tolerance in Ayot St Lawrence. 
As to his refusal to “eat dead animals’’ 
well, ‘“‘vegetables are good food, and they 
grow very well in Mr. Shaw’s garden.” If 
the villagers cannot assess the value of Mr. 
Shaw in the world of literature, they can and 
do respect him profoundly because he man- 
ages to retain his servants. In fact, I found 
that the villagers’ knowledge of “G. B. 8S.” 
was inexhaustible, if superficial. Neverthe- 
less, I began to feel that with increasing lo- 
quaciousness there was a _ corresponding 
diminution of accuracy, and that if the gossip 
continued I should be able to describe my 
informants (in Bernard Shaw’s picturesque 
phrase) as “men of gorgeous imagination 
and incorrigible romanticism.” But a pil- 
grim is supposed to keep to the path of 
veracity—although he seldom does. Verac- 
ity and devotion are not usually twin sisters. 

At one end of the street is the Shaw dom- 
icile. The back of the house faces on to 
a lane and is approached by a drive; the 
front looks south and commands an uninter- 
rupted view of the beautiful surrounding 
country. There is nothing pretentious or 
imposing about the building, nor (I think) is 
it architecturally ‘“‘an object of sheer joy.” 
It is a substantial brick house, partially 
covered with ivy, and it has considerable 
window space. The house was erected by 
an earlier rector, who found it too large for 
his requirements and sold it. There is noth- 
ing to indicate to the pilgrim that he has at 
last arrived at the object of his pilgrimage. 
Mr. Shaw’s country home is elusive and in 
strange contradistinction to his aggressive 
character. 

The grounds are enclosed by an impene- 
trable well-trimmed hedge, and the view of 
the front of the house is screened by a plan- 
tation of seedling firs, with foxgloves and 
sweet williams growing among them and pro- 
viding a pleasing splash of color. Barbed 
wire on the boundary of the plantation keeps 
away intruders, and this maintenance of the 
rights of private property may appear to 


some to conflict with Mr. Shaw’s political 
opinions—unless you know the man. Beech 
trees and a dovecot in the garden emphasize 
its charm, and bees from a hive near by add a 
delightful murmur of sound. It looks a typi- 
cal English gentleman’s country residence; 


George Bernard Shaw 


a pleasant retreat from London and its “‘air 
polluted with filthy smoke.” 

A view of the exterior of the house serves 
to excite one’s curiosity as to the interior. 
From the outside I could see bird cages hang- 
ing at one of the windows, and an oil lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. But a mendi- 
cant pilgrim has to be satisfied with such 
things as the visible proof of Mr. Shaw’s 
affection for vegetables, by admiring his well- 
stocked kitchen garden. 

Also the traveler may indulge in specula- 
tion. Bernard Shaw obviously loves the 
countryside, yet how rarely he introduces 
Nature and rural pictures into his writings. 
At Ayot St. Lawrence there is a quietude and 
loveliness of scenery, and there are the ruins 
of a wonderful old church; these should, one 
imagines, urge a writer of Mr. Shaw’s genius 
to produce pastoral masterpieces. And it 
seems extraordinary that he should have 
remained apparently indifferent or immune 
from the impulse. These and similar thoughts 
will occupy the mind of the pilgrim as he 
returns to the station. 

It is from Adelphi Terrace, London, nigh 
unto the Savoy, that ‘‘G. B. S.” dashes forth 
on a summer day for his country retreat. He 
has mailed all the postals covered with pun- 
gent paragraphs with which he answers his 
personal and confidential correspondence. 

Continued on page 281 
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A Tour Through Old Touraine 


Ghosts of stirring days recalled in a visit to the romantic Chateaux District—Historical 
scenes reaching back to the Fighting Fifth century 


its human aspect, aside from the 
delving into historical reminiscence 
and study of early architecture. Kings, 
queens and favorites, assassinations, blood 
and gore all hold their place, but those who 


CY its human on in old Touraine has 


Bu: 


The Old Well at Chinon, the Romantic 
Stronghold of the Crusaders 


now retell the old tales often leave a more 
distinct impression on the visitor than the 
royal ones of whom they speak. I refer to 
the ever-present guide whom one follows 
sheep-like through the castles. It is quite 
astonishing to note the aptitude with which 
each guide adapts himself to the tradition 
of his especial domain; how he, in fact, takes 
on the atmosphere of his particular surround- 
ings. Naturally one occasionally comes 
across the very commercial person, completely 
out of tune, but it is indeed the exception. 
Most of them positively exude enthusiasm 
and interest, as if they had lived through the 
many episodes that they relate. Their an- 
tipathy toward or admiration for these great 
personages and events of history appears to 
be a very vital thing in their lives. One 
forgets that shortly after one’s particular 
visitation they will lead another party over 
the same ground with an equal display of 
interest. 

There was the sad-eyed one who con- 
ducted us through the Chateau Blois, who 


By JULIE BURKE 


shook his head over the treacheries of the 
Medici, who deplored the assassination of 
the Due de Guise, whose whole attitude, in 
fact, expressed complete disapproval of the 
vain pomp and glory that had brought forth 
this great mass of stone. 


Then there was the fiery-eyed young person 
with whom we climbed the topmost reaches 
of the old fortress of Mont Bazon; with 
whom we lived again’the days of the fifth 
century, when the guards of Clovis tramped 
the ramparts, eternally vigilant against an 
invading enemy, or on the watch searched 
the horizon for the reassuring beacon lights 
from the neighboring hills, while within the 
castle, Mont Bazon, favorite of the Duc 
d’ Anjou, held court. Here, indeed, was a 
knight of old, ready to drop the great balls 
of mortar on the unsuspecting heads of the 
approaching marauders. 

At Chenonceaux, exquisite summer palace 
built by Francis First and now owned by 
Monsieur Meunier, the chocolate king, we 
were held entranced by a matronly portress 
who spoke of “our” possessions and of the 
fact that ‘‘we’ display no pictures “pas 
original” in a most comforting manner. We 
were easily convineed that both she and her 
stronghold were genuine. Her dark eyes 
glowed as she told of Diane de Poitiers, and 
one felt very friendly and intimate with it 
all. 

The guide at Malmaison, nearer Paris, 
feeling his responsibilities heavily, has evi- 
dently had unpleasant experiences with 
Americans, and we were watched with an 
eagle eye for a chance laying of hands on a 
priceless chair or a furtive touch on a time- 
old costume. We were allowed to but catch 
a glimpse of the camp bed and bare cell that 
Napoleon considered fitting for a soldier’s 
sleeping quarters, and Josephine’s boudoir 
was passed through stealthily as we were 
shooed on before like a flock of geese. ‘‘Pas- 
sez, passe:,”” he hissed, and we “‘passeed.”’ 


Chinon, romantic stronghold of the Cru- 
saders, possessed too many centuries for our 
small brains to comfortably encompass, so 
we took model from our charming old lady, 
who still draws her water from the antique 
well so deep that it takes six minutes’ haul- 
ing to bring each bucket to the top, and 
treated Chinon kindly as a place of historical 
but ancient significance. We paid reverence 
to the half-standing walls of the room where 
Joan of Are was received by Charles the 
Seventh, and gazed upon the spot where 
Richard Coeur de Lion breathed his last, but 
mostly we leaned far out the eleventh cen- 
tury window to drink in the most glorious 
view of the river Loire. We left our gentle 
old friend at the gate knowing that she is tres 
contente with her lot in life. 


Langeais, dignified, stern and cold, at the 
end of a long, tiring day meant only a mega- 
phone-like voice indicating priceless tapes- 
tries and furnishings with “Fafteent can- 
toory, saxteent cantoory.”’ Surely, we were 
both tired and a bit bored. 

Azay-le-Rideau! Delightful spot, the only 
one of the great chateaux we have been privi- 
leged to see that one covets as a possession; 
and, of course, that only perhaps because 
Mademoiselle, beautiful and haute monde, 
permitted us to follow her as one entertaining 
honored guests. Her beautiful French, most 
graciously spoken, invited us to share her 
pride in the luxuriously appointed apart- 
ments, to express our pleasure in the sump- 
tuous boudoirs of Anne of Brittany and of 
Charles the Seventh; all in all, to enjoy the 
true hospitality of a Daughter of the House. 

Last, but by no means least, came the con- 
cierge of the Donjon at Loches, a man out 
of a book, an actor of the first water, a human 
alive, gesticulatory, possessed of a voice cap- 
able of every human inflection; and tragedy, 
one might say, was his forte. A phlegmatic 


The Author Drinking at the Well at Chinon 


guide might have shown the horrors of Loches 

and we would still have been stirred, but led 

on by this magnetic illuminator, one Leon 

Gerardin, we sounded the depths and agonies 

too much. Down into the bowels of the 

earth we crept, winding stairs lighted only by 
Continued on page 266 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


ROY W. HOWARD 
The Brilliant and Aggressive Executive 
Head of a Chain of Newspapers, 
Selects “Thanatopsis,” by 
Bryant 

When Lochinvar came out of the West 
he must have found himself traveling with 
a large company of newspaper men, for 
even a casual consideration of birthplaces 
show that the West and Mid-West have 
given us a vast number of men who, as 
the saying goes, “throw a lively ink.” 

Roy Wilson Howard might be called “a 
midiander,” as he was born in Ohio in 
1883, but sought the great Mecca of all 
writers after his contributions to various 
magazines—and came to New York, where 
he began the successive and successful 
scaling of the ladder, first as a reporter, 
then sports editor, assistant news editor, 
and so on to the management of the Pub- 
lisher’s Press Club. Now the well-known, 
strongly-established group of Scripps- 
McRae publications is changed to Scripps- 
Howard. 

Such a progressive journal is easy to 
chronicle, but one realizes the hurried 
hours, the work under pressure, the quick 
wit and ready pen that wins out all along 
the way. 

I hesitated to ask such a busy man for 
his favorite poem, for it is difficult for a 
man of wide reading and thinking to select 
any one gem; it is like asking him to ana- 
lyze his love for the ocean or beauty itself. 

Mr. Howard’s answer was typical of the 
busy man: “It had never occurred to me 
that I had a favorite above all others, but 
for a quick selection I will choose Thana- 
topsis.’ ” 

That places him in a large company 
whose minds turn back from the multiple 
examples of modern versification to the 
old “standby of school days.” Others 
chose the more sombre passages, but the 
opening lines are moving and more hope- 
ful: 


To him, who, in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible form, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty and she glides 

Into his musings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. 


* * * 


THE LATE ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
The Author of “Laugh and the World 
Laughs with Yow” chose a Serious 
Poem as a Heart Throb 

A generation ago everyone was reading 
verse written by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Her 
contributions appeared daily in the news- 


papers and she enjoyed a nation-wide and 
appreciative following. Born on a farm 
near Madison, Wis., she decided in her 
early teens that she would write poems— 
she dreamed dreams that were later more 
than fulfilled. She held court in the farm- 
yard, with chickens and cows as knights 
and ladies and the birds were her fairies. 
Later her dreams became a reality, for she 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox 











was presented at the courts of royalty in 
Europe as one of America’s most popular 
authors. Her first book, “Poems of Pas- 
sion,” appeared when she had scarcely 
turned twenty and many others followed 
in quick succession. 

At one of her Sunday afternoons at her 
“Bungalow” at Sound Beach, Conn., she 
read to me her favorite heart throb poem, 
seated in her Oriental room. Later she 
read me another favorite in her beautiful 
work shop, all furnished in white, over- 
looking the waters of the Sound. Speak- 
ing softly, she said: 

“My heart favorite is Longfellow’s ‘The 
Arrow and the Song.’ These verses in- 
spired me to begin writing out my 
thoughts in rhyme.” 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


“In these lines,” she continued, “there 
is probably revealed one great objective in 


my work, for we all long to do something 
that will endure and exemplify the con- 
tinuity of life.” 

Mrs. Wilcox believed in “reincarnation,” 
and her dark eyes shone when discussing 
the subject, or when she sang one of the 
old songs from the Heart Songs book, with 
a guitar accompaniment. 

When I told her that the heart favorite 
of thousands of people included one of her 
own poems, “Laugh and the World Laughs 
With You,” tears came to her eyes. 

“Now I know I shall live on, for thoughts 
never die—they are reborn again in others 
who follow, attuned to our own ideals.” 

She continued strumming on the guitar 
she was playing and presently, with a far- 
away look, she continued: 

“As long as we keep to that heart in- 
spiration which can never find full expres- 
sion in the flesh, we can never drift far 
beyond the pale of happiness in life, which 
must go on in some form of continuous 
existence hereafter.” 


* * * 


ROBERT NORWOOD 
Manhattan Clergyman Finds Ever-fresh 
Challenges in Walt Whitman’s 
“Passage to India” 

“I should need the plural number to 
meet your request,”said Dr. Robert Nor- 
wood when I asked him to name his fav- 
orite poem as he sat in the comfortable 
and book-lined pastoral study adjoining the 
dignified and popular St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal Church on upper Park Avenue 
in New York. 

“T have so many moods toward poetry 
that it would be impossible coldly to se- 
lect from the many authors one who has 
most helped me. 

“But I think I can say this, that the 
greatest American poem so far as I am 
concerned, is Whitman’s ‘Passage to India.’ 
It is a noble conception of the loneliness 
of the soul moving up to the supreme fel- 
lowship of those who ultimately attain 
oneness with the Infinite Father. Whit- 
man’s challenge is like a trumpet blown 
from a tower and I never read ‘Passage to 
India’ without seeing in it new meanings 
and hearing fresh challenges.” 


Sail forth, steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, and 
thou with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet 
dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 


O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the 
seas of God! 

O farther, farther, farther sail! 
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Perhaps it is Robert Norwood’s Cana- 
dian nativity that makes his heart thrill 
to the song of those who sought a north- 
west passage through the wilds in hardy 
days gone by. He was born in Nova 
Scotia and early determined to prepare 
himself for the ministry. After a thorough 
education he entered a series of pastorates 
which carried him through Canada, toe 
Philadelphia, and finally to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in New York, where he has been 
since 1925. Recently he applied for nat- 
uralization papers and became a citizen of 
his adopted country. His sermons are 
called sensational without containing a 
trace of sensationalism, and are noted for 
brilliance and sincerity of thought. Seven 
books have come from his pen. Few of 
Manhattan’s notable clerical circle are 
more widely popular. 


* * oe 


DAVID WARFIELD 
The Actor Awakens Memories of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s Lines 

There are many who can recall the thrill 
of David Warfield’s heart throb lines in 
the “Music Master,” and this brought me 
a surprise when I met Warfield. That 
which brings fame to an individual is not 
usually what he wants to talk about. The 
great mining engineer will digress to talk 
about raising orchids; the great agricul- 
turist will interrupt you to speak of his 
collection of precious stones. And so— 
approaching David Warfield, with pen 
poised to quote some intensely dramatic 
line as one that stirred him emotionally, 
I found the talented actor running true to 
form,—he quoted me the homely senti- 
ment of James Whitcomb Riley’s “Nothin’ 
to Say.” 

Refreshing my admiration for the real- 
ity of Riley’s verse, and through the eyes 
of the actor I saw the wealth of feeling 
in the lines, repeated with the incompar- 
able tenderness of Warfield’s voice: 


Nothin’ to say, my daughter, nothing at all to 
say! 

Gyrls that’s in love, I’ve noticed, generally 
has their way; 

Your mother did, afore you, when her folks 
objected to me, 

Yet here I am and here you air, and your 
mother—where is she? 

You look lots like your mother, purty much 
same in size, 

And about the same complected—and favor 
about the eyes. 
Like her, too, leavin’ 
couldn’t stay. 

It’ll most seem like you was dead, like her, 

But I hain’t got nothin’ to say. 


here because she 


I was disappointed in my effort to have 
David Warfield talk about himself, and 
had to be content with the lasting memory 
of the actor who played a masterful role 
—‘Music Master’—for four years and 
moved thousands to sweet emotions and to 
tears. Other characterizations peculiarly 
important were “The Auctioneer,” played 
in 1900-1903, and “The Grand Army Man” 
of many other successful seasons. 

In the glow of a sunset of the Golden 
Gate in 1866 at San Francisco David War- 
field was born, as his mother records, “a 
smiling baby.” His first appearance was 


made in the Wigwam Theatre in his native 
city, but New York discovered him in 1900 
playing in the Casino and Weber and 
Fields Music Hall. “Vanderdecken” and 
“The Flying Dutchman” were particularly 
adapted to Mr. Warfield’s “whimsical na- 
turalness,” and later he scored a success 
in his “Shylock” and gratified his Shakes- 
pearean ambitions. 

It is difficult to say just how David War- 
field plays upon an audience as upon a 
violin, whether it is by voice, magnetism, 
thorough understanding of his character, 
or all three combined—certain it is his 
interpretations live and move and are re- 
membered, apparently by some power that 
lies deeper than his art. It is his power to 
grasp the reality of the written lines that 
makes one wish to hear him repeat this: 


Twenty years! And as good a gyrl as parent 
ever found— 

There’s a straw ketched on your dress there—- 
I'll break it off—turn around. 

(Her mother was just twenty, when us two 
ran away), 

Nothin’ to say, my daughter, nothin’ at all to 
say! 

* * * 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 
The Famous Artist follows the imaginative 
flights of Swinburne. 
Most propitious was the moment when 
I asked Maxfield Parrish, the artist, to 
give me his favorite poem. He was at the 
time reading a volume of “Heart Throbs” 
in a Statler hotel room. He commented “It 
was hot and noisy and I longed to be away 
so that my favorite verse continually ran 
through my head and although it may not 
have the desired ‘throbbing quality’—here 
it is. 
‘Would God this flesh of mine might be 
Where winds might wash and long leaves 
cover me 
Where tides of grass break into foam of 
flowers 
And the wind’s feet shine along the sea.’ ” 


This contribution is typical of the bent 
of mind of one whose work breathes 
poesy. All who are familiar with the un- 
usually spiritual and imaginative charm 
of the artist’s work, look for his apprecia- 
tion of Swinburne,—with all that poet’s 
gladness and lyrical quality. 

Maxfield Parrish is a genius whose work 
is more accessible to the people than is 
the occasional effort of many great artists. 
This lies in the fact that-he has been an 
illustrator as well as a painter. Even the 
casual admirer of painting, or the most 
humble student of art, knows something 
about the beautiful conceptions of Max- 
field Parrish. While pre-eminent in his 
own field of art he belongs more intimately 
to the people. Mothers delight in hanging 
his pictures in children’s rooms, because 
they stimulate the imagination and are 
uplifting; they educate the eye to har- 
monious coloring as well. 

The conception of his work is generally 
dissociated from the commonplace, for he 
lifts the imagination into a new realm; to 
catch a glimpse of one of his reproduc- 
tions, the passer-by feels uplifted for the 
moment to view something on an upper 


plane. Most of his work suggests the 
tropical coloring that is so alluring to 
everyone and the student appreciates his 
rhythms and disposal on shade and shad- 
ow. 

Here were repeated other verses in a 
similar vein from Swinburne’s Laus Ven- 
eris, 

“Ah, yet would God that stems and roots were 
bred 

Out of my weary body and my head, 
That sleep were sealed upon me with a seal 

And I were as the least of all His dead.” 
Somewhat sombre are the lines, but at 
times such a mood is evoked in sensitive 


natures. 
. * * 


*& 
KATHARINE LEE BATES 

The Author of “America, the Beautiful” 

Crowns William Norris her Favorite Poet 

Every time I hear the refrain of the 
song “America the Beautiful,” I think of 
the author of that stirring national hymn. 

It is wisdom to begin in early life to 
build a mansion of pleasant memories, 
crowding it as full as possible, so that we 
may have a restful retreat to which we 
may fly when “the world is too much with 
— 

This came to mind in the hour enjoyed 
with Katharine Lee Bates at her home in 
Wellesley. Foresight and happy circum- 
stances have given her that desired haven. 
To be a college professor at Wellesley-is a 
sure way of storing up pleasant experi- 
ences, for she has seen armies of lovely 
and brilliant young women come before 
her and pass along to take up their duties 
in life. Miss Bates has enjoyed the friend- 
ships of many notable people in her work 
and years of travel and study abroad. 

I was eager to know, out of all the 
wealth of verse that Professor Bates has 
enjoyed which lines have influenced her 
most, or served as an inspiration. She re- 
plied in that decisive way characteristic 
of the class room: “Lines that have dis- 
tilled strength into my spirit are those 
from William Morris in his poetic elabora- 
tion of the Norse Saga of the Volsungs. 
You will find them in the volume entitled 
‘Sigurd the Volsung,’ and from its hero 
my first collie book took its name. 


Wilt thou do the deed and repent it? Thou 
hadst better never been born; 

Wilt thou do the deed and exalt it? Then thy 
fame shall be outworn. 

Thou shalt do the deed and abide it. 


Katharine Lee Bates was born in Fal- 
mouth, Mass., which of itself suggests a 
colorful background. One seems to catch 
the fragrance of the wild roses mingled 
with the tang of the sea. Her father was 
a clergyman, which insured her the atmos- 
phere of books, study and endeavor. As 4 
young woman she started out to add those 
suggestive abbreviations which seem 
rather formidable, such as A.B., then LL. 
D. and Litt.D. There are Oberlin and 
Dana Hall memories, too, and the time in 
1925 when she was made Professor Emeri- 
tus. 

The charm of that hour with Professor 
Bates remains with me. She had asked 
her guests, a group of young girls, to sing 
for us; so I brought away beautiful mem- 
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ories, too—the pleasant room, the cordial 
and gracious hostess, the sunshine coming 
in at the windows, the lovely world out- 
side and the voices singing gay and vi- 
brant melodies. 

* * * 


W. S. CULBERTSON 
The Ambassador of the United States to 
Chile, turns to Browning’s “The Book 
and the Ring” as his favorite 


“Only the master hand of an artist,” 
writes W. S. Culbertson from Santiago, 
Chile, “could create such a work as Brown- 
ing’s ‘Ring and the Book.’ While I have 
many favorites, I think this is outstanding. 
In that poem the author shows us that 
there is a higher and deeper truth than 
lies in mere facts.” 

In this appreciation, this experienced 
ambassador to Chile reveals himself as a 
critic—and more—he shows that a cul- 
tured mind cherishes its possessions in 
literature. 

Ambassador Culbertson was appointed 
to the Tariff Board by President Wilson, 
reappointed by President Harding and 
after twelve years of service was sent as 
Ambassador to Roumania by President 
Coolidge. He has studied trade conditions 
in Brazil, Uraguay, the Argentine and 
Panama. 

He was born in 1884 at Greensburg, Pa., 
and attended the college of Emporia, Kan- 
sas; Yale University and University of 
Berlin and Leipzig. During the World 
War he served as a Y.M.C.A. Secretary 
and among his other activities he has lec- 
tured at schools of higher learning. His 
essay, “Alexander Hamilton”, is well 
known. 

In his various magazine articles the am- 
bassador has spoken with conviction. He 
said, “Nations will find true national 
safety in limiting their individual power 
and strengthening the methods of inter- 
national co-operation.” He has expressed 
the belief that international co-operation 
is the only true way to end war—to remove 
the causes of war. He said “the choice 
before the world is between force and co- 
operation.” 

As his favorite passage from “The Ring 
and the Book,” he gives the lines, 

Oh, and much drawback! What were earth 
without? 

Is this our ultimate stage, or starting place 

To try man’s foot, if it will creep or climb 

‘Mid obstacles in seeming, points that prove 

Advantage for who vaults from low to high 

And — the stumbling block a stepping 
stone: 


And another passage, often quoted from 
that long-sustained classic has given rise 
to much discussion. 


I find first, 
Writ down for very A.B.C. fact 
“In the beginning God made heaven and earth” 
From which, no matter with what lisp I spell 
And speak you out a consequence, that man— 
Man, as befits the made, the inferior thing 
Purposed, since made, to grow not make in 
turn, 
Yet forced to try to make, else fail to grow, 
Formed to rise, reach at, if not grasp and gain 
Che good beyond him, which attempt is growth 
Repeats God’s procession in man’s due degree 
Attaining man’s proportionate result 
Creates,—no,—but resuscitates perhaps. 


APPLETON MORGAN 
The President of the New York Shakespeare 
Society does not select his Heart Throb from 
Shakespeare. 


Without so much of a ceremony as a 
nod for introduction I found myself under 
Shakespearean influence in the presence 
of Appleton Morgan. It was natural to 
expect that the President of the Shakes- 
peare Society of New York would contrib- 
ute lines from the Avon bard for the 
heart throb collection, but as Shakespeare, 
like the poor, is always with us, the love 
of variety asserted itself when Appleton 
Morgan gave me the following poem “The 
Atlantic” which deals with a tragedy of 
1873. 

“The circumstances which created the 
poem are these,” said Mr. Morgan, “one 
of the earliest steamers of the White Star 
Line was ‘The Atlantic’ and her captain 
was the then famous Hamilton Perry. As 
a new ship ‘The Republic’ had been built, 
Capt. Perry was assigned command, and 
a Captain William set forth with the 
‘Atlantic.’ On a western trip she ran up- 
on the rocks of Meigher’s Head near Hali- 
fax. The consequences were fearful, for 
the ship carried a notable list of New York 
people, about half of whom were lost. It 
was not generally known that about one 
thousand steerage perished. A man, who 
was a passenger, wrote and published the 
following lines which appeared anony- 
mously. 


I kissed my hand as my darling sailed 
Down Queenstown Bay 

To where, in the yellow afternoon, 
The Atlantic lay. 

The star-strewn flag broke at her fore. 
And seemed to my heart to say 

“Don’t let the tears your blue eyes blind 
It’s a generous land he is going to find 

And he’ll be back the day— 


Yes, he’ll be back the blessed day 
To marry me, 

When for honest gold he’ll have exchanged 
His poverty 

And I can surely wait for him 
Till that good day dawn from the sunset’s 

rim 
For I know that he loves me. 


* * * 
The breakers dash on Meigher’s Head 
And rise and fall 
The tides that cover the Irish boy 
Who was my all! 
The loyal heart and the dauntless eye 
That poverty could not dim 
Are at rest from the terrible struggle for 
bread 
Thank God,—but I wish that I were dead 
Under the white surf at Meigher’s Head 
Along with him. 


Appleton Morgan’s name has been well 
known in every Shakespeare Society. He 
was born in Portland, Maine, in 1845 and 
while he has been the counsel for the 
Erie and the Northern Pacific Railroads, 
he is best known as the President of the 
Shakespeare Press Publishing Co. As an 
untiring student of the great poet, he de- 
veloped a theory that the plays, as printed 
in 1623 were not true monographs but the 
work of editors, actors and authors who 
changed them constantly from the orig- 


inals. In support of his theory he issued 
the Bankside edition of twenty volumes. 


* * * 


* HONORE WILLSIE (MORROW) 

The former editor of the Delineator finds a 

heart solace in an almost forgotten poem ex- 

pressing a heart desire universal to reach some 
objective—just beyond. 

While Mrs. Honore Willsie Morrow is 
distinguished for her books, she has re- 
cently attracted wide attention through 
her frank, staunch and illuminating ar- 
ticles regarding youth and its status of 
mind. For the rash rebellion of thought 
attributed to the young people of today, 
Mrs. Morrow puts the blame squarely on 
the mothers. Not long ago the widely-read 
author made a sort of canvass and after 
many frank talks with all classes, she 
came to her decision, “the mothers are to 
blame.” 


The high minded, helpful attitude of 
Mrs. Morrow was manifested in her work 
as editor of The Delineator, when that 
magazine rose from one occupied largely 
with fashion, to take its place among those 
of broader scope and informing character 
—that was reflecting the feminine thought 
of the times. 


Mrs. Morrow was born in Ottumwa, 
Iowa and received her B. A. at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,—an institution of learn- 
ing from whence have come many authors 
of the Middle west. In her books “Heart 
of the Desert,” “Benefits Forgot,” “The 
Forbidden Trail,” “Enchanted Canyon” 
and “We Must March” she reveals a keen 
knowledge of life and has a frank method 
of expressing herself. Her favorite and 
longest remembered bit of verse is told of 
the French peasant who longed to visit 
the city of Carcassonne—but who never 
realized his ambition. This poem is trans- 
lated from the French of Gustave Nadaud 
by John R. Thompson. 


I’m growing old; I’ve sixty years; 
I’ve labored all my life in vain, 
In all that time of hopes and fears 
I’ve failed my dearest wish to gain. 
I see full well that here below 
Peace unalloyed there is for none 
My prayer would else fulfillment know 
Never have I seen Carcassonne. 


You see the city from the hill 

It lies beyond the mountain blue 
And yet to reach it one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue; 
And to return as many more; 

Had but the vintage plenteous grown 
But ah! the grape withheld its store 

I shall not look on Carcassonne. 


They tell me every day is there 
Not more or less than Sunday gay 
In shining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those in Babylon 
A bishop and two generals! 
What joy to dwell in Carcassonne. 


* * 


So crooned one day, close by Limoux 
A peasant, double bent with age. 
“Rise up, my friend,” said I, “with glee 
I'll go upon this pilgrimage.” 
We left next morning his abode, 
But (heaven forgive him) half way on 
The old man died upon the road 
He never gazed upon Carcassonne. 
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J. WESTON ALLEN 


The Celebrated Attorney-General of Mas- 
sachusetts recites “The Patriot’s Pass- 
word” as a real heart thrill 


At the State House in Boston, while wit- 
nessing the inauguration of Governor 
Allen, Mr. J. Weston Adlen gave me his 
heart throb. The crowd milled around 
and in a secluded corner, he repeated to 
me a wonderful poem concerning Arnold 
Winklereid, the Swiss patriot. Every 
phrase was given with the same unction 
as when he recited the lines in the school- 
room at Newton Highlands. 


“Never have I read or heard anything 
that so thrills me and goes straight to my 
heart as ‘The Patriot’s Password,’ by 
James Montgomery. Can you conceive of 
anything more dramatic than this: 


“‘Make way for liberty,” he cried 
“Make way for liberty” and died. 
In arms the Austrian phalanx stood 
A living wall—a human wood. 
A wall where every conscious stone 
Seemed to its kindred thousands grown 
A rampant all assault to bear 
Till Time to dust their forms should wear 
A wood like that enchanted grove 
In which with fiends Rinaldo strove 
Where every silent tree possessed 
A spirit imprisoned in its breast 
+ * ~ 
So still so dense the Austrians stood 
A living wall, a human wood. 
Opposed to these a hovering band 
Contended for the fatherland 
Peasants whose new-found strength had broke 
From many necks the ignoble yoke; 
And beat their fetters into swords 
On equal terms to fight their lords 
And what insurgent rage had gained 
In many a mortal fray maintained. 
Bo * of 


It did depend on one indeed, 

Behold him—Arnold Winkelreid 

There sounds not to the trump of fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 
“Make way for liberty,” he cried 

Then ran with arms extended wide 

As if his dearest friend to clasp 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp 
“Make way for liberty” he cried. 

* a * 


Thus Switzerland again was free 
Thus death made way for liberty. 


Note.—The battle referred to in this poem 
was fought in 1836 between Swiss Confeder- 
ates and the Austrians under Duke Leopold 
with the victory and freedom won by Switzer- 
land—largely through the valiant act and sac- 
rifice of Arnold Winkelreid. 


Few lawyers have more of a real record 
of achievement in public service than 
John Weston Allen. As Attorney-General 
of Massachusetts, he made a record that 
stands out pre-eminent in the annals of 
his profession. 

Born in Newton Highlands, Mass., in 
1872, a descendant of Richard Warren and 
George Soule of the Mayflower, he secured 
his A.B. degree from Yale in 1893, LL.B. 
Harvard, 1896, and was given a degree 
of LL.D. by Harvard twenty-six years la- 
ter. When he began the practice of law 
in Boston in 1896, he could not resist tak- 
ing an interest in politics. He was in the 
law office of John D. Long, Secretary of 
the Navy under William McKinley. After 
serving three years in the General Court 


or House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, he had be- 
come a prominent figure in state affairs. 
He proved to be the man of the hour when, 
as Attorney-General, he instituted an in- 
vestigation of the Fish Trust which re- 
sulted in the conviction and imprisonment 
of the promoters. He broke up a power- 
ful blackmail ring in Massachusetts which 
resulted in the removal and disbarment 
of two district attorneys, and secured the 
conviction of the late Thomas W. Lawson 
and others in exposing stock swindles. He 
was the public official who put a finish 
to the famed Ponzi’s financial operations 
and later acted as advisory counsel in the 
famous Sacco-Vanzetti case. As a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
American Bar Association and National 
Crime Commission and charter member of 
the American. Law Institute, he has cer- 
tainly had a busy and eventful profes- 
sional life. 


~ * * 
WILLIAM HORLICK 


The “Recessional” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer” are two great favorites of this 
well-known manufacturer 


God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


“It is this beautiful ‘Recessional’ that 
has made the deepest impression upon me 
and which I feel is always an inspiration,” 
writes William Horlick, known to the 
world as a great manufacturer of food 
products at Racine, Wisconsin. He was 
the originator of that excellent method of 
extracting malt and making a food drink 
that has long held its own as the best 
nourishment possible. 

William Horlick was born in Gloucester- 
shire, England in 1846. With his wife he 
came to this country and as his life work 
was to be here he adopted this as his coun- 
try in 1887. He is now president of the 
American Pharmacy Association and he 
was the first member of the Order of St. 
George. 

“I am also exceedingly fond of ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,’ said Mr. Horlick who is 
not afraid of stating his love for the old 
songs in preference to modern verse. 


’Tis the last Rose of Summer left blooming 
alone, 

All her lovely companions are faded and gone. 

No flow’r of her kindred, no rosebud is nigh 

To — her blushes, or give sigh for 
sigh. 


I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on 
the stem; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, go sleep thou 
with them; 

Thus kindly I scatter thy leaves o’er the bed, 

Where thy mates of the garden lie scentless 
and dead. 


So soon may I follow, when friendships decay 

And from love’s shining circle, the gems drop 
away! 

When true hearts lie withered, and fond ones 
are flown, 

O! who would inhabit this bleak world alone? 


JOSEPH DAY 


The best-known Real Estate man in the 
United States says “The Psalm of Life’ is 
his favorite poem 


“Life is real, life is earnest,’—a line 
from the favorite poem of Joseph Paul 
Day might serve as a keynote in describ- 
ing the man. Earnestness of purpose has 
made him the greatest real estate man in 
the United States, possibly in the whole 
world. “Wizard” he has been called be- 
cause he sold hundreds of millions worth 
of real estate. His activities read like a 
book of adventure and make one believe in 
the “Midas touch.” 


Joseph Day was born in New York in 
1873 and was educated in the public 
schools. His father died when he was 
quite young; ambitious to get out into the 
world he was in business at twenty-one. 
He is said to have written the largest ac- 
cident policy ever given; it was for the 
Third Avenue surface railroad and he 
afterward acted as the auctioneer and sold 
the road which brought $26,000,000. For 
the United States Shipping Emergency 
Fleet Corporation he sold six small vil- 
lages; he has disposed of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of real estate in the 
United States and Canada and is now 
director of many great companies, such as 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The 
Tubes Realty and Terminal Co. and the 
South Ferry Realty Co. During the war 
he organized the American Relief Com- 
pany in London to bring Americans home. 


Looking for the qualities that have 
made such a successful life one finds that 
Mr. Day’s predominating quality is an un- 
derstanding of human nature. He once 
said, “No one can go far in business and 
get much satisfaction if he isn’t able to 
think and feel with the people he wishes 
to influence.” Again he said, “you cannot 
sell anything to a man because you want 
to sell, but because consciously or uncon- 
sciously he wants to buy.” 


Mr. Day is a man of striking personality 
and resembles Abraham Lincoln in fea- 
ture. His family love and love of his chil- 
dren is apparent to those who know him 
outside of business—a very human man 
who is able to draw a curtain between the 
activities of the business hours and his 
more intimate life. 


“The Psalm of Life” is my favorite 
poem,” he said and particularly I like the 
lines, 


* x * 


Life is real, life is earnest 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way 
But to act that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 


* * * 


Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate 
Still achieving, still pursuing 
Learn to labor and to wait. 
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A Chinese Author’s Ideas of America 
Impressions of a poet born in China—Who attended school from 6 A. M. to 9 P.M. seven days a 


week— His observations and comments on prohibition 


HROUGH the goodness of Mr. Joseph 

Devlin of the New York Times staff 
I met Mr. Joe Chapple. Not long ago while 
engaged in a conversation over a dinner 
table Mr. Chapple asked me various things 
about my reactions, as a Chinese, to the 
several serious political and social move- 
ments in the United States. My replies 
embraced attacks of varying dimensions— 
some good and some otherwise—on promi- 
nent and lesser lights here. At the close 
of the dinner when the editor said, “Let 
us hear something about your own growth 
and development,” I consented to write up 
my trivial life-history for the NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE. 
* * * 


My childhood was spent with my mother 
and sister in an insignificant house which 
was made -lovely with a garden and 
bamboo trees. This was in the village of 
Ku Jeng (Old Well) outside the city of 
Sun Wui in the Province of Canton. My 
father died when I was six years old, 
which left my mother the sole supervisor 
of my education most of which I got ina 
nearby private school. From the age of 
fourteen years my school hours began at 
6 A. M. and lasted to about 9 P. M. Several 
times during each day, at 9 A. M. and 5 
P. M. respectively, the pupils went to their 
homes for their regular meals. They re- 
mained away just long enough to enjoy 
their fare. The evenings were given up to 
preparing lessons for the following day. 
Saturday and Sunday holidays were un- 
known. The seven day week was then the 
Chinese boy’s lot and it certainly was not 
an easy one. There was scarcely any time 
given over to recreation and relaxation 
and the long rod for punishment had, by 
no means, lost its usefulness. 

Years before I had reached this earth 
my father and uncles sailed to America in 
a none too substantial boat. Their stay 
here had been postponed long enough for 
them to secure return passage on a steam 
vessel. Of all the mementos from Amer- 
ica that found their way into our house 
I treasured most a stereoscope and set of 
stereographic views. These fed my imag- 
ination continuously. Vertiginous long- 
ings arose in my childhood heart to see 
the country of such “peculiar people” with 
their outlandish costumes and strange 
features. The stories of brave George 
Washington and the exploits of Abraham 
Lincoln which I gathered at school 
Spurred me on likewise to know the famed 
home of these historic characters. Re- 
peated references to the wealth of the oc- 
cidentals were also voiced about my home 
(the usual falsely-implanted idea in the 


By CHUNG P. LUM 


mind of the foreigner). 
lure. 

The lack of knowledge of English rose 
as a mighty spectre before me, but my be- 


That, too, was a 


able age, in spite of my ignorance of an 
important language that would doubtless 
bring me much unhappiness, would over- 
ride every impediment. Therefore, when 


heats ws at hii sete As 


Chung P.Lum 


lief in travel as a means of broader ac- 
quaintanceship with all peoples in all 
lands could not be averted. The wander- 
lust, fertilized at an early and impression- 


in 1917 a relative sailed from America to 
China to claim his Chinese bride and 
bring her back to the land of the free, I 
decided to leave, with my mother’s con- 
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sent, for one of the longed-for lands. At 
Japan and again at Hawaii I made short 
sojourns and investigations of these 
charming countries, but the boat was in 
a hurry to reach America, and I was not 
to be left behind at either place. 

I received my first impression of Amer- 
ica as the vessel slowly entered the Golden 
Gate at San Francisco. On landing my at- 
tention fastened itself exclusively upon 
the people—people everywhere—running 
up and down streets. Why? Each one 
must be weighted down with business 
cares of the utmost importance or, per- 
haps, they are rushing to a fire! On the 
other hand, I soon learned from my rela- 
tive that hasty walking and not running 
was merely an attribute of the “peculiar 
people.” After years of waiting they had 
at last become a reality. 

A week of exploration in the city and 
environs of the Pacific metropolis was the 
limit. My relative, his wife, and I left 
for Chicago where we were destined to 
part. There my uncle received me amid 
snow which I saw for the first time. His 
home was in South Bend and it was to be 
mine, too, for some time to come. 

The thought of learning to speak the 
English language had not forsaken me for 
a moment, so my uncle chose a private 
tutor for me. My first instructor was a 
sister in St. Joseph’s Academy. When she 
believed that I was ready to undertake 
public instruction I attended the city 
school. My impression at that time of the 
American girl was far from the one which 
I have today, namely that she was the 
ugliest in the world, especially when she 
ornamented herself with Indian beads. 
Now I know she is “all right.” 


Work at night in my uncle’s restaurant 
continued while I attended school by day. 
This went on for several years, when my 
uncle decided to move to Grand Rapids 
where there was an opportunity to in- 
crease his income. My studies, inter- 
spersed with work, saw no cessation, and 


a flickering candle, brushing by the passing 
ghosts of former tenants, lured on by a siren 
voice, deep and sonorous, that declaimed the 
direful scenes we were to relive. Entering 
the cell of two famous bishops of the time of 
Louis Eleventh, our heartstrings were torn 
as we found on the old gray walls a crucifix 
and stations of the Cross, carved by these 
desolate men during five years of imprison- 
ment. ,n the half light we strove with them 
to turn this place of misery into a holy 
shrine; we, too, greeted with outstretched 
hands the meagre food foreed through the 
tiny hole in the massive door and strained for 
a glimpse of light or sight of a human face 
ere the rusty grating clang to again. 

But that was nothing—and Monsieur, 
sensing the complete attune of his audience— 
whetted his ability to reproduce, on our poor 
harrowed souls. Through a low stone pas- 
sageway we followed the dim candle to the 


through my associations with more and 
more Americans, English—both spoken 
and written—was engaged in with greater 
facility. 

In 1920 I was sent to San Francisco as 
a delegate of a Chinese society. When re- 
turning on the train to Grand Rapids I 
met a fellow passenger—a woman—to 
whom I showed some of my stories and 
poems which I had shortly before at- 
tempted to write. She told me they 
breathed the breath of a Rabindranath 
Tagore, and induced me to buy the books 
of this famous poet. I, thereupon, studied 
Tagore at length (absorbing his “The 
Gardener” with unequalled avidity) and 
my interest in writing verse grew while 
I continued to serve food by day and 
night. At the suggestion of a few friends 
I sent some of my poems to publications 
but they were returned in neat envelopes. 
It is always easy enough to write, but get- 
ting material published is ‘quite another 
matter. Nevertheless, I did not lose cour- 
age; writing had become a pleasure. 

When in 1925 my cousin, who owned a 
Chinese school in New York was called 
back to China, I was given the opportunity 
to take it over. Realizing the needs of 
Chinese men in America, I published two 
books for the purpose of teaching them 
English. They are “Anglo-Chinese Com- 
mercial Conversation” and “Anglo-Chinese 
Practical Conversation.” I still maintain 
this school. 


After the above publications came the 
volume of “Chinese Verse” which I wrote 
entirely in English. I feel that the out- 
standing poem of them all is “When I 
Left for America.” A succeeding aggre- 
gation of poems will find its way to light 
in the coming spring, entitled “The Green 
Willow.” 

My philosophy is based on Confucian- 
ism with an admixture of Buddhism and 
Taoism. The simple and natural in all 
things make their strongest appeal to me. 
So, in my poems I carry out these same 
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death cell where the condemned were cast 
into pitchy dark, “sans air, sans food, sans 
light.” 

* * * 

‘How would you feel, Mesdames, to grope 
in a forgotten place like this!’’—and out went 
the candle and on went the story, too realistic 
for any degree of comfort, while one’s heart 
beat loudly and none too steadily. 

“And so, Mesdames, the victim groped, 
breathless and in terror. , ask you to remain 
quite still, for here by the door his groping 
ended; for there nearby, in this blackness, 
is the great open cavern where, when the 
victim has almost reached the door, suffering 
as only the hopeless may, hoping to ery out 
for merey, and who ean resist his eall, he 
falls—falls, say, seventy feet, striking at 
length on three spikes, upon which he is 
impaled and dies slowly and with great 
agony.” 


thoughts. My friends are people of a]! 
races, all classes of society, and all be- 
liefs. . 

In reply to Mr. Chapple’s question 
“What do you think of the progress made 
in America?” I told him that the mail sery- 
ice, telephone and telegraph, and means 
of transportation are the most startling. 
The newspapers are, of course, a great 
attainment, but too strongly control the 
minds ofthe people. Politics are as bad 
here asin China. The Kellogg Peace Pact 
is grand and euphonious, yet I wonder 
how many nations, well on the way to 
assembling naval and air ships by the 
score, will forever bow to its significance. 

Prohibition is the most foolish move 
I can think of just now. The people drink 
more liquor than ever, young folks in- 
dulge at an earlier age than ever before, 
and an enormous amount of cruel treat- 
ment to the human body has resulted from 
inbibing “moonshine” and poison liquor. 
Mr. Chapple says that people are not 
drinking as much as they did before pro- 
hibition became an issue in this country. 
To convince him that I disagree with his 
opinion I have invited him to ride on a 
street car or subway train any night after 
twelve o’clock, and see for himself. Boot- 
leggers and speak-easies are ubiquitous. 
I find, too that many of the strongest 
preachers for prohibition are themselves 
not light drinkers. 

Although I am still struggling for the 
daily bowl of rice 


The mountain is my food, 
The ocean is my wine, 
The moon is my light,— 
The world is mine. 


The bird is my music, 

The rainbow is my picture, 
The flower is my perfume,— 
The world is mine. 


The thunder is my drum, 
The wind is my sword, 
The rain is my arrow,— 
World, you are mine. 


“The light, please,” called a faint voice: 
and heaven be praised! the candle again 
shone. The hole was there but we did not 
linger to examine it. 

The chamber of torture, the Bishop’s cage. 
the cruel stretching racks, though displaying 
an unusual feeling for the niceties of refined 
torture, left us cold after that. At least they 
could see what it was all about. 

This gentleman must, of course, repeat 
these events at least three times a day, year 
in and year out, but to us it has happened 
just once, and while we know it to be his 
business, we feel that perhaps he never told 
it quite as intensely before. The medal he 
has been presented by the Archeological 
Society of Touraine for especial discoveries 
in connection with the Donjon should be 
overshadowed by one far more gorgeous from 
those who, like myself, have experienced his 
expedition into the unpleasant past. 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


“Opals and Gold,” Australia is a land 

not only flowing with milk and honey, 
but actually chock-full with gold and preci- 
ous stones which may be had for the pick- 
ing up. He tells us that he and his chums 
went into western Australia where, in a 
desert region, they “got tired of the eternal 
monotony of getting gold.” (It wouldn’t 
prove monotonous for most people.) Ac- 
cording to the author, the ground there is 
positively coated with gold, so that the dust 
which arises consists of gold particles. If 
this be so, what a glorious time the old 
fossickers must have !—no digging, no delv- 
ing, no panning in the muddy streams, noth- 
ing to do but grab up the yellow metal in 
bushelfuls, then off to the gay cities to en- 
joy their “luck,” to drink and “shout” to 
their heart’s content. 


In New South Wales, Mr. Macdonald 
and his friends dug out opals by the pail- 
ful. Now, the opal is a very valuable gem, 
so it is strange that the press of New 
South Wales, especially the Sidney Bulle- 
tin, never told us a thing about the won- 
derful finds. The newspapers of that 
country never hide their light under a 
bushel but, on the contrary, are vociferous 
in proclaiming to the world the great- 
ness, and glory, and the riches of the pre- 
mier State of the Commonwealth. There 
is no record of their ever having men- 
tioned Mr. Macdonald or his pailfuls of 
opals. Moreover, the opal is usually found 
in great amorphous masses of silicate ore 
from which it is very difficult to separate 
it. 

Again, 
panions sallied into the ‘“Never-Never” 
country and came out of it laden with not 
only opals but many other kinds of pre- 
cious gems. This, surely, is startling 
news. Many a fine fellow went into the 
unspeakable wilderness of the “Never- 
Never” and never returned,—left his 
bones to bleach beneath the fierce suns 
beating down on the awful wastes of scrub 
and sand for, as Bancroft Boake puts it, 
—‘that’s where the dead men lie.’ 


|" we are to believe Mr. Macdonald in 


“Out on the wastes of the Never-Never 

That’s where the dead men lie! 

There where the heat-waves lance for ever— 
That’s where the dead men lie! 


* cos * 
Out where the grinning skulls bleach whitely 


Under the saltbush sparkling brightly! 


Out where the wild dogs chorus nightly— 
That’s where the dead men lie!” 


It was up in North Queensland, around 
Cape York Peninsula, that Mr. Macdonald 


Mr. Macdonald and his com--: 


made his first “discoveries.” He tells us 
that that region is “probably the richest 
in mineral wealth on the earth’s surface.” 
Here he mined that strange metal, molyb- 
denite, which until recently was wholly 
unknown, but is now very valuable, as be- 
ing the source of molybdenum and its 
compounds—elements of the chromium 


John Henry Bartlett 
First Assistant Postmaster General 


group much used, with carbon, in forming 
steel-like alloys. 

Australia is a rich country in more ways 
than one, but just like everywhere else it 
requires hard intensive effort to secure a 
part of the riches. Let no one be de- 
ceived. The emigrant from any country 
who turns his face to the “fair and fer- 
tile” Southland in the expectation of hav- 
ing an easy time and getting rich quickly 
will be cruelly disillusioned. Hard work 
—graft as they call it down there—awaits 
him. If he is not a good grafter, with 
strong body and willing spirit, far better 


-for him to remain at home. 


Babble no more about the mines of King 
Solomon, or about the gold of Ophir or of 
Ind, or about the wealth of Golconda, or 
about the riches of El Dorado,—all com- 
bined would look like thirty cents beside 
a billion dollars when compared with the 
wealth of Australia, according to the au- 
thor of “Opals and Gold.” 

* * * 
HE roles of public servant in a busi- 
ness-like government department and 
of author and poet are rarely associated, 
yet John Henry Bartlett, First Assistant 


Postmaster General, combines them with 
happy effect. 

The NATIONAL is privileged to print for 
to print for the first time an original poem 
of good cheer by the man who rose from 
school teacher to governor of New Hamp- 
shire and high national office. 


THERE ARE OTHERS WHO ARE WORSE 
By JoHN HENRY BARTLETT 
First Assistant Postmaster-General 


If, perchance, you’re sick and ailing, 
Don’t essay to rail and curse, 

Just reflect the while you’re wailing 
There are others who are worse. 


If you’re “down” with doctors o’er you, 
Drawing long upon your purse, 

Screen this motto aye before you, 

There are others who are worse. 


If in pain and anguish bitter, 
Left alone—bereft of nurse, 

Bear your cross—be not a quitter, 
There are others who are worse. 


If the surgeon’s knife is near you, 
Let not confidence disperse, 

Let your faith and courage cheer you, 
There are others who are worse. 


Finally, whate’er betide you, 

*Tis the moral of this verse, 

Let that old truth always chide you, 
There are others who are worse. 


* * * 


ICHARD BENNETT, as Jarnegan, 

was to me, somehow reminiscent of 
William Locke’s “Beloved Vagabond,” dirty 
fingernails and all. 

The play itself, would be popular, written 
as it was to appeal to the imagination of 
the bourgeoisie, that is, if they have any. 

The moderns will find something to think 
about, chuckle over, and maybe the lesser 
of them will shed a tear or two. Person- 
ally, the character of Daisy Carol left me 
cold and I like to feel that in life she would 
have the same effect on Jack Jarnegan. He 
appealed to my imagination, hoakum and 
all, if I may be permitted to use what I be-. 
lieve to be a strictly movie term. 

The plot was centered around Jarnegan’s 
affection for Daisy, and Daisy, sad to say, 
was “done wrong by” by the villain on the 
scene. Ho-hum. She would be. One can’t 
but admit the existence of too numerous 
Daisy Carols, but then we’ve seen enough 
of them in pictures as well as on the legiti- 
mate stage, and I had hoped that for a 
time they would be as dead as Horatio Al- 
ger’s heros. 

Ruthelma Stevens, as Alice Torren, gave 
a good performance as did most of the cast. 
The one outstanding personality however, 
in the entire play, with of course, the ex- 
ception of Richard Bennett, who is too good 
to waste on such a hackneyed plot, was 
Wynne Gibson. As Pauline Clare, the little 
over-inebriated movie actress, she was 
priceless. What a personality! Thank you, 
Miss Gibson, I wish you every success. 
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James Waters as Jacob, or rather Papa 
Isaacs was excellent also. In fact, the en- 
tire cast was good with the exception of 
one or two lesser lights who failed to make 
up for their lack of personality by giving a 
good performance. 

I think the men will agree when I say 
that too little was seen of Lillian Gibson, 
the Hawaiian dancer. She had a lovely 
smile. 

All in all, there was so much that was 
good mixed with so much that was bad that 
both good and bad stood out in contrast. 


LOUISE REMINGTON 
*% * * 


HE name of Robert Norwood is a com- 

paratively new one in the select circle 
of the eminent divines of Manhattan, but 
one which is growing better known as each 
succeeding Sunday brings more people and 
more attention to St. Bartholemew’s Epis- 
copal Church on aristocratic upper Park 
Avenue, drawn by the sheer magnetism of 
the man’s personality. 

Dr. Norwood is one preacher who is sen- 
sational without the slightest intention of 
being so. His is the sensationalism, not of 
noise and opportunism, but of originality 
of thought—pure and undefiled. He is like 
another Calvin or Luther, say those who 
leave his sermons a bit perplexed and dis- 
turbed, perhaps, about the old order of 
things, but entirely carried away by his 
sincerity. 

Shock-headed, vital, Robert Norwood was 
born in Nova Scotia. Early in life he 
planned his career. After successive min- 
istries in small, then larger, Canadian cit- 
ies, he was called to Philadelphia and then 
to New York. A few years ago he applied 


Douglas Fairbanks 


for naturalization papers and became a 
citizen of his adopted country. He is the 
author of a number of books and occupies 
an important place in American poetry. 
His best known book of poems is “The 
Piper and the Reed.” 


‘¢ TN 1890 the Armour and Company, where 

George H. Lorimer, now editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, worked as a clerk, 
was an Eveless Eden. That was a little 
over 35 years ago—a trifling period in the 
cycle of time, yet one that witnessed great 
economic and social revolutions. Then there 
were no smiling flappers or ‘fair, fat and 
forty’ damsels to relieve the drab masculine 
monotony of the company’s general offices. 
No vanity cases, powder, lipsticks, mascara 
or compacts were surreptiously used to cor- 
rect the stinginess of nature and add to 
the gayety of the nations. Then came Eve, 
timid, tempting and tremulous, introducing 
color, animation and picturesqueness into 
the scene and putting the less deadly of the 
species on the anxious bench,” writes a 
young novelist, playwright and journalist 
to the Editor of THE NATIONAL. 

“Until 1890 no women had been employed 
in the general offices of Armour and Com- 
pany, which is this year celebrating its 60th 
anniversary, and comparatively little female 
help was used in any of the departments 
until America’s entry into the World War. 
In 1891 the barriers were first lifted and 
a battalion of petticoated workers marched 
over the top and the masculine enemy capit- 
ulated. 


“It was just about the time typewriters 
were perfected to a point where they could 
be profitably used in business. Prior to 
their introduction and that of fair hands 
to manipulate them, all letters and records 
were laboriously written in longhand. With 
the introduction of typewriting machines 
came that of the complementary ‘pot-hook’ 
artist and Armour and Company burgeoned 
forth in vari-decked femininity. Today 
over 35% of the employes in the general 
offices are women, many of whom hold re- 
sponsible positions. 


“Miss Mary J. Howard came with the 
company in 1891 as a telephone operator, 
and was the first woman ever employed in 
the offices. Miss Julia Parks arrived three 
years later as stenographer, receiving the 
salary of $18 a week—a top-notch figure for 
a stenographer in those days. The ordinary 
run of stenos pulled down $12 weekly, but 
Miss Parks commanded higher remunera- 
tion, due to an intimate knowledge of the 
‘touch’ system of typing. Other women 
were gradually added to the personnel dur- 
ing the remainder of the 19th century, until 
the dawn of 1900 saw 35 women employed 
by the Chicago firm. Of these original 35 
six are still on the pay-roll of the organiza- 
tion. 

“According to Myrick D. Harding, gen- 
eral superintendent of all Armour plants, 
who has been identified with the packing 
industry for the past 35 years, the growth 
of female employment in the auxiliary de- 
partments, as well as in the general offices, 
has been astonishing. 


“‘*Thirty years ago,’ said Mr. Harding, 
‘women plant workers were mostly of for- 
eign birth. They were used in the auxili- 
ary departments of the company. There 
were, at that time, few women of the pure 
American type engaged. Today all this is 
changed. Now the majority of women em- 
ployed by Armour and Company are Amer- 
ican born, with fine, clear complexions, 


healthy bodies and quick, acquisitive minds, 
They are assigned the lighter duties about 
the pharmaceutical, sausage and produce 


Mary Pickford 


departments, not being required to perform 
the heavier tasks which are restricted to the 
men.” 

* * * 


ELL, the “curls” are to be shorn 

shorter—so Mary Pickford said re- 
cently in an interview in The Mayflower, 
where she and her husband Douglas Fair- 
banks have been staying during their recent 
brief visit to Washington. 

Before returning to the coast, they will 
spend a few days in New York, where they 
will attend to some of the details of Mary’s 
new picture, ‘““The Coquette,” which is her 
first talkie-picture, and for which Irving 
Berlin is writing a song. The name has not 
yet been selected, but it is to be a love-song. 

Mrs. Fairbanks said that she is charmed 
with the beauty of Washington, and paid 
especial tribute to Major Pierre C. L’Enfant, 
who assisted President Washington in the 
planning of the city. She was inspired by 


.the Lineoln Memorial, which was viewed in 


the evening when it was illumined, and she 
said she could almost see the living presence 
of the Great Emancipator. 


Mary Pickford finds time in her very busy 
life for the expression of her highly developed 
civie spirit. She is not only interested ni 
national reforestation, but as a member of 
the Park Planning Commission of Los An- 
geles she is a vital factor in the work of the 
further beautification of that city and the 
surrounding country. 

During the interview Mary toyed with a 
yellow gardenia, caressing it, and said that 
its fragrance was especially liked by her. A 
large basket of flowers which adorned her 
room in the hotel she despatched to the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


As they were leaving The Mayflower, Mr. 
Fairbanks was asked if he had anything to 
say. Flashing an admiring smile at his wife, 
he answered briskly, “‘No, Mary does all the 
talking for us.”” And well she might, for she 
has really something to say, and her pleasing 
voice will be an added attraction in the talkies. 
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O you know what constitutes a ““Robot’’? 
D Those who saw the sensational play 
“R, U. R.”? some years ago will know that a 
“Robot” is a mechanical man which until 
recently existed only in the minds of futuris- 
tically-inclined fiction writers. 

Now the “Robot” has become reality. 

Last month 1,500 citizens of Rochester, 
N. Y., assembled at the Chamber of Com- 
merce to view a sensational demonstration of 
the first perfected electrical automaton. The 
invention is called the ‘“‘Televox.” It was 
developed by the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, and James L. McCoy, engineer, who 
demonstrated it, is said to have done the most 
toward its perfection. He says that it is still 
in the experimental stage, but indicates al- 
most boundless possibilities. 

Mr. MeCoy’s “Televox” is uncannily 
human. It is a mechanical device controlled 
by telephone and made to perform amazing 
operations in response to telephone signals. 
It answered the telephone, switched on and 
off the electric lights at the command of the 
operator, operated the switch of an electric 
fan and demonstrated that mere man is 
nothing in comparison to an electric auto- 
maton which never becomes lazy or tired, 
needs no salary or vacation and requires only 
periodical attention in return for its services. 

The machine is in the form of a man, al- 
though it is obviously of a mechanical civili- 
zation and not that of present-day humans. 
It contains in its torso an intricate electrical 
device operated by a sounding system which 
is set in motion by signals through a telephone 
which, Mr. McCoy explained, might be as far 
away as San Francisco, although for the pur- 
pose of the demonstration it was located 
about twenty feet from the mechanical man. 


* * * 


HENCE came the Baldwin apple? 

Harvest time, with its treasures of the 
land, earries the mind back to the origin of 
some of our fruits. This is an age of inquiry, 
when, with new inventions making their 
appearances almost daily, we are inclined to 
look backward at important beginnings. 
While fruit is being garnered and limbs bend 
under the weight of rosy apples, we think of 
the man who created and preserved the 
Baldwin apple—giving it a name. 

The town of Woburn had two very dis- 
tinguished citizens, who during the Revolu- 
tion attained eminence. Laommi Baldwin, 
born at New Bridge (North Woburn) in 
174%, and Benjamin Thompson, who became 
Count Rumford. 


In youth these men used to walk from 
Woburn to Cambridge to attend the lectures 
given by Professor Winthrop—lectures on 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. Re- 
turning home, they built rude instruments to 
illustrate the principles which had been 
explained. 

When war broke out in 1775, Mr. Baldwin 
enlisted in the regiment of foot under Col. 
Samuel Gerrish. Until the end of that year 
he remained in Boston, but when the regi- 
ment was reorganized and was known as the 
twenty-sixth, he followed Washington to 
New York City, where he was given com- 
mand of the Great Battery. When New 
York was evacuated he moved on and was in 
the encounter which resulted in the capture 
of Hessian troops at Trenton. He was made 


Colonel and, in 1780, became the High Sheriff 
of Middlesex County. 

Once more the subject of engineering en- 
gaged his attention, and when Lowell was 
beginning to discover the value of her many 
waterways, he became the original corporator 
and principal proprietor of the famous Mid- 
dlesex Canal, which was built from Charles- 
town Neck to the Merrimac River in East 
Chelmsford (afterward Lowell). This was 
in 1793 that the work was begun. It was a 
canal thirty miles long and it opened a path- 
way by water even into New Hampshire. 
Its competitor was the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad, which Colonel Baldwin’s son—an 
even more distinguished engineer—planned 
and constructed. 

While superintending the construction of 
the canal, Colonel Baldwin discovered an 
apple growing in the fields, and while it was 
a wild fruit, it seemed to indicate possibili- 
ties. He was interested in the subject of hor- 
ticulture and as a diversion began to cultivate 
and preserve the apple which now bears his 
name. 

If one likes adventure on foot, he can trace 
the windings of the old canal where it is dis- 
covered at Medford (where the son of Laommi 
Baldwin erected a beautiful elliptical stone 
arch), and again where it makes a turn at 
Winchester. All along the line are evi- 
dences of the old waterway, in a ridge, a ditch, 
or a bit of stone. Men who have a venera- 
tion for the past have placed tablets along the 
way. Tracing those old boundaries, one 
imagines the leisurely journey across green 
meadows which would contrast sharply with 
travel in this age of speed; then, too, might 
come a vision of that brilliant Colonel whose 
love of nature and interest in horticultural 
experiments gave us material for the famed 
New England pie. 

* 


* * 


HERE d’ya worka, John?” 
I push, I push.” 


If asked in this fashion several 
years ago via the stage the answer would have 
been, “I push, I push, I push, because it’s 
better than selling insurance.” 

The insurance man was then always drawn 
as a character engaged in a starving profes- 
sion. Selling insurance was always carica- 
tured as the last resort when it came to 
making a living. In many instances it was 
most true. 

Today the picture is quite different. A 
few insurance agents have actually made a 
million dollars selling insurance. These are 
very few indeed and the circumstances sur- 
rounding their accumulation were not ex- 
actly ordinary. 

The leading casualty insurance agent of the 
United States is a man who has actually made 
a million dollars selling casualty lines of insur- 
ance and started his fortune by being forced 
into a territory which possessed the least 
promise. An aggressive and ambitious youth 
at the home office of one of the insurance 
companies, he was finally given this field in 
answer to his constant pleading for a terri- 
tory. The field, however, proved to be in 
the path of a progressive section of the coun- 
try just breaking into industrial develop- 
ment and he rode on its wave of growth and 
enjoyed a real chance to apply his very excel- 
lent ability, and so through an expertly con- 
ducted general agency accumulated a million 
dollars, which since has been increased through 


“T push, 


continued prosperity and side investments as 
well. 

Probably about a half dozen insurance men 
on the selling side have accumulated a million 
dollars through their insurance efforts. Quite 
a large group have, in their lifetime, piled 
up a half million or so—and a sonsiderable 
number a hundred thousand dollars. 

The life insurance man, if successful, is 
probably doing the best. A few years ago 
it was the general casualty agency who made 
the most money, but times have changed, 
and now the so-called general agent with dis- 
trict and sub-agent appointment privileges 
finds it necessary to be a banker fully as much 
as an insurance agent in order to finance the 
premium collection which his sub-agents and 
his policy-holders are so slow in remitting. 
Of all the bills permitted to tarry, the insur- 
ance premium is probably the greatest 
laggard. 

That the biggest money in the insurance 
business is in the selling end is not to be 
denied. The compensation earned by those 
who direct and inspire these high-caliber men 
of the field is far less. 

The largest insurance salary is that of 
$100,000 a year to the president of one of the 
bigger New York insurance companies. 
There is also one $75,000 a year salary paid 
and a number of $50,000 a year disburse- 
ments—all to presidents or chairmen of 
company directorates. The majority of in- 
surance company presidents, with the excep- 
tion of the few who head the real big organ- 
izations earn $25,000 a year and much less. 

The secretaries of the different insurance 
companies average $10,000 a year, while the 
junior officers range from $4,000 to $7,500. 
The average senior insurance clerk collects 
$1,800 a year. As for department heads, 
from $2,500 to $3,000 is a pretty high income. 
Occasionally a man of extra long experience 
or ability receives a little more, but $3,000 is 
a very fair average. 

The reason why there is such a desire on 
the part of employees ‘‘to get into the field”’ 
is because of the higher salary opportunities 
and the fact that one lives at the expense of 
the company rather than himself when trav- 
eling, all of which is to be considered. Trav- 
eling field men receive from $2,500 to $3,000 
a year according to their ability and respon- 
sibility, a few make $4,000, and occasionally 
a $5,000 man here and there is to be found, 
though not often. 

The field branch managers of the compan- 
ies have the best money-making opportuni- 
ties, for while they are paid from $6,000 to 
$10,000 a year, they are frequently also given 
profit-sharing accounts by which their in- 
comes are supplemented if their results are 
profitable to the company. If they make a 
$10,000 profit for their company, they some- 
times receive 10 per cent of this amount, or 
$1,000 extra, though generally there is a limit 
in their contract which does not permit a 
branch manager to earn more than $5,000 a 
year in this way in addition to his salary. 

The agent, on the average, makes more 
than the salaried clerk or official not alone 
by his selling ability, but also due to his 
ability to efficiently conduct an office at a low 
overhead. Thousands of girls around the 
country earn from $12 to $40 a week in insur- 
ance capacities, with not a few succeeding as 
agents and several today as company officials. 

CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 
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HO could ever forget a morning 

W view of Gibraltar, from the sea! 

The great rock looms up like a 
thing alive—a huge sentinel lion awakened 
and blinking in the eastern sun as he 
guards the gates of the Mediterranean. 
The grim, gray sides of marble glint in the 
sunlight, and the little white houses on its 
heights look like birds in their nest. While, 
technically, Gibraltar is not Spain, one can- 
not disassociate this historic and tradi- 
tional landmark from the Iberian peninsula 
any more than Nature has done so topo- 
graphically. Two square miles of this 
grandest of all natural fortresses is British 
territory—a Crown colony, whose chief 
function is to guard the great blue sea, the 
gate to the Levant, and the Suez Canal—a 
key to the colonization policies of England 
in the Orient. British explorers found the 
route to India and the East which Colum- 
bus sought, but geographically Gibraltar 
still remains the most southerly part of old 
Andalusia in Espana. The brown Barbary 
apes—minus tails—set Buddy discussing 
Evolution. Pet monkeys and wild monkeys 
have the freedom of the Rock, some dang- 
ling here and there like living ornaments 
to the household, in which they reign as 
pets. The birds were singing in the cages 
and children were shouting on their way to 
school. Even with yawning artillery peep- 
ing out of the Rock, amid beds of flowers, 
there was a sense of peace and restfulness 
at Gibraltar which seemed paradoxical with 
the dominant purpose of the place. Giant 
guns, seen and unseen, parade grounds, the 
Alameda Park, with its sylvan coolness un- 
der a blistering sun, were all a part of the 
picturesque beauty that is not usually asso- 
ciated with impressions of the “key to the 
Mediterranean,” or read and talked about 
in connection with the mythological days 
when the Colossus of Rhodes was master 
of the Straits. 

In the crevices were bits of shrubbery 
and trees, but the rock and the lighthouse 
on Point Europa is seen twenty miles at 
sea. 

-“Well, I don’t think I’ll chip off a sou- 
venir from the Rock to take home. I carry 
a bit of it on my engraved insurance policy, 
which has an ever-present suggestion of 
Gibraltar and contains more words in small 
print than a dictionary, and—Zounds!— 
there’s a premium due on the 13th!” said 
Buddy. 

The Rock is the magnet for tourists, and 
once seen, stands out as a symbol of 
strength. It impresses the most blase world 
traveler, for one feels as well as sees Gibral- 
tar in its permanent distinction as one of 
the wonders of the world. 

In the harbor, eight miles wide, was an 
American flotilla of Unitéd States Navy 
cruisers and destroyers under the command 
of Admiral Wells, .on the flagship Cincin- 
nati: It furnished a touch of lively interest 
to the traveling Yankees to see the Stars 
and Stripes unfurled in the shadow of 
Gibraltar. The sailors and marines ashore 
were having the time of their young lives— 
they were sure “seeiag the world” since 
they “joined the navy.” They fairly galloped 
across the sandy isthmus into Spain, and 
made the most of the neutral ground be- 


tween Spanish and British territory, with 
lusty yells and a hearty hurrah for Uncle 
Sam. One party led on up to the Hall of 
St. Michael, a cavern with stalactite col- 
umns 1,100 feet above the sea, above which 
the old guns rimming the parapet looked 
sleepily out of the “windows” of the Rock, 
which towers 1,439 feet and has the ap- 
pearance of an islet from the sea. 

The strategic straits which this fortress 
guards between Africa and Spain are 
thirty-six miles long and from fifteen to 
twenty-four miles wide. At one side is the 
little English village, “oh, so small, where 
every cottage has a whitewashed wall,” re- 
vealing even English flowers and British 
customs—a bit of England is this place, 
uninfluenced by its Spanish neighbors—and 
on the North Front is a race track, so dear 
to the hearts of English sportsmen. 


* 


In Algiciras we were declared on Spanish 
soil. This is the terminus of the railroad, 
from whence the boats sail for Tangier, 
Africa, and is really the port for Gibral- 
tar and Spain. 

A Tommy Atkins off duty reminded us of 
the standard story heard many times about 
two British soldiers who were sentries at 
old Gibraltar. While these sentinels were 
pacing the lines, one of them lost his foot- 
ing and fell over the side and was killed. 
In the morning his comrade reported, “as 
usual,” to his superior officer, who made 
the routine query: 

“And did anything unusual occur?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

Not long afterward it was discovered 
that the second soldier was missing. The 
officer sent for the first soldier and sternly 
demanded. 


“IT hear the body of your comrade has 
been found. How was he killed?” 


“He fell, sir.” 

“Why did you report ‘nothing unusual’ 
when relieved this morning?” 

“Because, sir, it was not unusual. If my 
comrade had fallen and had not been killed, 
that, sir, might have been unusual.” 


“That sounds like a real English ‘joak,’ 
or a line from a Gilbert and Sullivan an- 
tique,” murmured Buddy, shaking the sand 
out of his shoes. 

Buddy now had it all figured out as to 
why the name Gibraltar. 

“The name is from Jebel-al Tarik (hill 
of Tarik) and that’s how we get the names 
in geography. Since 1704 the English have 
been planting guns in this rock until they 
have old Tarik’s hill well peppered.” 

The deep impression and memory of the 
fortressed Rock inspired John Drinkwater 
to write a volume about Gibraltar before 
he wrote his masterful play on Lincoln. 
Was there a suggestion of the enduring 
fame of the “Great Abraham of the West” 
and the eternal Rock of Ages? A young 
American soldier wrote some magnificent 
lines on Gibraltar, which concludes with 
these farewell words: 


Now westward look! My country bids good 
night, 
Peace to the world from ports without a gun. 


WONDER if the author of “Opals and 

Gold” is just spoofing us, merely kidding 
us along, playing ‘with our credulity as a 
teller of fairy tales plays with the imag. 
ination of a child. 

Alas! for human credulity, if there be 
any so simple, so unsophicated, so lost to 
all sense of the everyday verities and the 
realities of practical life as to put any 
confidence in the ridiculous statements 
and absurd assertions set down by Mr. 
Robert M. MacDonald in “Opals and 
Gold.” What is Mr. MacDonald’s object 
in making such statements and assertions? 
What end has he in view? Why did he 
write the book at all? Mr. MacDonald 
seems to be an able man,—he has the 
letters “F.R.S.G.S.” after his name, and he 
writes well, he wields a most facile pen, 
his language is rhetorical, his style is one 
to be envied, and what he states is put 
forward in an interesting and entertain- 
ing way, indeed in some places the reader 
is fascinated, carried away by the beauty 
of the verbiage, in short, Mr. Macdonald 
seems to have a deep regard for the nicet- 
ies of the King’s English and the concise- 
ness of diction as it modifies expression, 
but he appears to be extremely contemp- 
tuous of veracity and its attributes. 

Our author, too, penetrated into New 
Guinea, the large island north of Austra- 
lia, where he and his companions stumbled 
upon vast deposits of osmiridium which 
a scientific pal valued at “a hundred 
pounds ($500.) an ounce.” But alas! the 
Macdonald outfit had to come back to 
sunny Australia, leaving behind them the 
‘vast deposits’ of osmiridium or iridos- 
mium, as it is usually called, “lying in the 
golden sands of the far-off New Guinea 
gully” What a.contradiction! Our au- 
thor speaks of the ‘vast deposits,’ then 
tells us that the metal is “lying in the 
golden sands.” But what matter! I think 
the scientific ‘sharp’ of the party was away 
off in valuing the stuff at one hundred 
pounds an ounce; it is not nearly so valu- 
able; it is mostly used for pen-points and 
compass-bearings. 

But it is not the osmiridium, or the 
molybdenite, that should be considered in 
estimating the book as a source of infor- 
mation. What really matters is the gold 
and precious stones which, according to 
our author, are lying around in great 
abundance almost everywhere throughout 
the continent for any one to pick up at 
his leisure. 

Were Australia as Mr. Macdonald pic- 
tures it in his vivid descriptions, were its 
mineral wealth as great as he states, there 
would be such a hegira of fortune-seekers, 
adventurers, and others to the far-off 
Southland as has never been chronicled 
in history. There would be an exodus 
from other nations compared with which 
that of the Israelites from the bondage of 
Egypt would have been as a Sunday Schoo! 
excursion from Squidnune to Cedar Grove 
or Sunshine Valley. The brave spirits who 
trekked to the Klondike a few years ago 
would look like a bunch of penny pikers 
in comparison to the mobs who would 
make a wild dash to the Island Continent 
in a hungry lust for the gold and gems. 
Australia wwould no longer have to com- 
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plain of lack of population, nor would Old 
Mother England have to hold out induce- 
ments to emigrants in the way of assisted 
passages. Crowds would flock thither 
from the four corners of earth and the 
seven seas would be dotted with ships 
carrying the multitude. Tens of thousands 
would rush from the shores of England 
alone, and it is not too much to say, that 
hundreds of thousands would leave Amer- 
ica in quest of the golden stores. The 
Drys would forget their antipathy to the 
Wets, and vice versa, and both would be 
off as fast as steam could carry them to 
the Land of the Southern Cross,—some 
of them would even charter airplanes and 
try to bribe Lindy, or Byrd, or Chamber- 
lain, or Wilkins, or Bert Acosta to pilot 
them to the auriferous land as quickly as 
possible. 

Hardy pioneers have conquered a goodly 
part of the hinterlands of the wilderness 
and the bush, still there are millions up- 
on millions of acres awaiting the enter- 
prise and labors of white men to render 
them productive. There are large areas, 
especially in the central parts of the con- 
tinent, upon which the eyes of white men 
have never gazed. Were all these vast 
spaces reclaimed and made to yield Aus- 
tralia could support almost thirty-fold its 
present population which is less than 
seven million souls, though the country 
has an area almost equal to that of the 
United States. As it is, Australia could 
supply the world with bread. The yield 
of its teeming fields of wheat, barley, oats 
and other cereals is enormous. Its or- 
chards and its vineyards cover large 
tracts of country. And there is a constant 
progress towards higher and better things. 
Irrigation is performing wonders and 
making desert spots blossom as the rose. 
As is well known it is the greatest sheep- 
raising country in the world. Some of the 
large ranches take in an area almost equal 
to that of England and Scotland com- 
bined. On these as many as a million 
sheep are raised annually. 

Australia is also rich in mineral wealth, 
—of that there need be no doubt, but its 
surface is not coated with gold nor its 
rocks studded with gems as a plum pud- 
ding with raisins. Not at all. The gold 
is hard to find and the gems are mighty 
scarce. 

* * * 

There have been several flurries in Aus- 
tralia consequent on the discovery of 
gold. The first discovery was made in 
1851, two years after the California ex- 
citement. The lust for the precious metal 
at that time was burning like a fever in 
the veins of adventurers, so quite a large 
number sought the new fields. Soon 
those of Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong 
became as infernos where humans acted 
as demons in their wild search for the 
metal. The “roaring days” of the Fight- 
ing Fifties will be long recorded in Aus- 
tralian annals. But the fighting and the 
rowdyism and the excitement passed, for 
the mines petered out soon, and the wild- 
eyed men and the female harridans passed 
on to other scenes. The famous, or 
rather infamous, Ballarat is now a town 
of about 50,000, the centre of a peaceful 


farming community, and life there glides 
along as placid as a summer stream 
kissed by a noonday sun. The place is 
still pointed out where Tim Murphy shod 
his horse with shoes of virgin gold and 
galloped around his claim. 

In the early Eighties of thé last cen- 
tury, gold was again discovered in West- 
ern Australia near the sites of the present 
Colgardie and Karlgoorlie and another 
wild rush took place but the excitement 
lasted only for a short time; the veins and 
beds were soon exhausted and so the ad- 
venturers trekked back to whence they 
came. But for a great feat of engineer- 
ing in laying conduits which bring water 
hundreds of miles from the Swan River 
at Perth this part of Westralia would have 
remained a desert. Coolgardie, Karlgoor- 
lie and other towns sprang up and today 
the people are chiefly engaged in fruit- 
growing and viticulture. 

Sporadic finds have been made from 
time to time of gem stones,—opals, ru- 
bies, tourmalines, amethysts, emeralds 
and even diamonds but in very small 
quantities. 

JOSEPH DEVLIN. 

* * * 

F you should chance to be on the Main 
Street of Springfield, Massachusetts, be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock on any week-day, 
you would be very apt to meet a tall, el- 
derly man with white hair and the carriage 
of an old-time actor, coming leisurely 
along with his right hand tucked into the 

front of his long-tailed, buttoned coat. 

And if you were to step into a certain 
small jewelry store on State Street of that 
same city, this same tall, spare man would 
step up to wait upon you. 

For although Dennis Leary is nearly 87 
years old, he still attends to the jewelry 
business he has conducted for 54 years, 
and his keen blue eye and vivid interest 
in people and affairs belie his years. 

And before Dennis Leary had his own 
store, he was a watch-maker, and a good 
one, too—he admits! There’s nothing he 
doesn’t know about the internal workings 
of a watch, so he is well qualified to talk 
them, sell them and repair them. 

Way back in 1856, Dennis Leary, then a 
lanky lad of 14, went to work in the jewel- 
room of the Waltham Watch Company 
(then called the Boston Watch Company), 
in Waltham, Massachusetts for 50c a day! 

He was one of 75 employees (the others 
ranged in age from 25 to 50 years)—and 
as far as known, is the only survivor of 
this little band of pioneer watch-makers. 

Mr. Leary is very proud of this fact, and 
claims with pardonable assurance that he 
“knows more of the history of American 
watch-making than anyone living today!” 

At the time little Dennis went into the 
watch manufacturing business the watch 
numbers were around 2300; now, 72 years 
later, the watches he sells bear numbers 
from 25 to 30,000,000; made by the several 
watch manufactories in the United States 
—all sprung from that little factory on the 
bank of the Charles River, at Waltham, 
Massachusetts! 

At that time the average production of 
watches was 8 a day; while now the fac- 
tories of the United States turn out up- 


ward of 8000 a day and that little factory 
of 75 employees, now gives work to from 
4 to 5000! 

From Mr. Leary’s account of these early 
days, it would seem that the infant Ameri- 
can Watchmaking industry, like many in- 
fants, had a difficult time getting on its 
feet; the wholesalers were slow to take on 
the new watch—business throughout the 
country was poor generally—and the fi- 
nancial panic of 1857—seemed to conspire 


Dennis Leary 


against it—but the persistence of the 
founders finally won, and watch-making in 
the United States became an established 
fact. 


Mr. Leary speaks with pride of his ac- 
quaintance with Aaron Dennison and Ed- 
ward Howard, whom he calls the “fathers 
of American Watch-making.” 


In 1867 Mr. Leary married Sarah T. 
Rooney at Waltham, and they have re- 
cently celebrated their 61st wedding anni- 
versary. 

Seven children have been born of this 
union, three of whom are still living. They 
are Mrs. Sarah L. Shea of Springfield; Dr. 
T. F. Leary, also of Springfield; and Ar- 
thur L. Leary, who conducts an exclusive 
ladies’ apparel store in Springfield—also 
one in Miami, Florida. 

To have attained the advanced age of 
86 in these days of strenuous living is 
quite a feat, but to have attained it in full 
possession of all one’s faculties is some- 
thing else again! 

Mr. Leary attends to his duties daily, 
and his only ailment is a slight bronchial 
trouble which he attributes to the change- 
able New England climate. 

He delights in walking, and says “mod- 
eration in all things” and a simple diet are 
his only recipes for a long, healthy life. 

Mr. Leary’s one hobby throughout the 
years has been the theatre, and he has a 
huge collection of theatre programs—some 
200—dating back to 1858, together with 
clippings and photographs of famous actors 
and actresses. ELLA SMITH. 
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Where Books Have a Real Charm 


The Farnsworth Reading Room in the Harvard Library Where Students Find an Invit- 
ing Environment and Atmosphere for Browsing Among Books as if they 


bridge, Massachusetts, holds a 

position today unique in its con- 
ception and rich in its fulfilment. Much 
of her success is due to that inexplicable 
quality which is called charm. But also 
to years of hard work, persistent endeavor 
and studious application to the task in 
hand, is due the fact that she was chosen 
to fill this unusual post. 

A little over ten years ago when Mrs. 
Milner was asked to take charge of the 
Farnsworth Room, in the new Harvard 
College Library, she was on virgin soil 
with no precedent to guide her, because 
there was no other position similar to that 
which was being offered to her. It had 
been for years the dream of the Director 
of the University Libraries to have a room, 
beautiful in its simplicity and rich in its 
wisely-selected collection of books, where 
students could read at will. He had seen 
year after year bring hundreds of stu- 
dents to colleges, with no affection for 
books and little knowledge of them. Four 
years later he had seen these same stu- 
dents, more or less proud possessors of 
degrees, go away from college still know- 
ing little of the treasures of literature. 
Even to those who had some desire for 
good reading, in the presence of a crowded 
curriculum there seemed little opportun- 
ity to indulge it. Then the dream came 
true, through the beneficence of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Farnsworth of Dedham and 
Boston, when they gave to Harvard the 
Farnsworth Room as a memorial to their 
son, Henry Weston Farnsworth, killed in 
action at Bois Sabot, in 1915, on the fourth 
day of the battle of Champagne. 

Mrs. Milner was told that the purpose 
of the room was to provide cultural and 
recreational reading, that there was to be 
no studying, and that she, who had spent 
many years in close contact with boys and 
young men, might develop the purposes as 
she saw fit. There was to be no prescribed 
study, but there was to be everything in 
the room, both in its mental atmosphere 
and its physical equipment, to make it an 
ideal library for a gentleman. Other col- 
leges and institutions had “browsing 
rooms,” but this room over which Mrs. 
Milner took charge was distinctive as be- 
ing the only one known as a library defin- 
itely administered, yet without any sug- 
gestion of administration. Students were 
to have a feeling of perfect freedom. 

A native of Vermont, her childhood 
spent in New Hampshire and her girlhood 
and adult life in Michigan, Florence Mil- 
ner had won high reputation in secondary 
school work. Her first reputation in the 


Mi FLORENCE MILNER, of Cam- 


were in Their Own Home 
By WELLINGTON HAZE 


Middle West was made through her Eng- 
lish teaching. Her peculiar ability in the 
management of young people, and her con- 
sistent progress brought her eventually 
to an unusual position—she was put in 
charge of the secondary department of 
Detroit University School, an exclusive 
boys’ school. She had in this post, subject 
of course to the principal, entire respon- 
sibility of these boys up to the full prep- 
aration for all the best colleges in the 
country. The general and individual sup- 
ervision devolved upon her. Then later 
she was made Associate Principal, in 


Mrs. Florence Milner in charge of the 
Farnsworth Room at Harvard 


which capacity boys from the time they 
were old enough to attend school at all up 
to the time they entered college were al- 
ways under her observation, and for the 
last four years under her personal super- 
vision. As far as is known there was no 
other similar position of authority and re- 
sponsibility in a boys’ school held by a 
woman. 


% * * 


Therefore it was not surprising that 
when the authorities of Harvard Library 
were seeking someone to fill the position 
created by the Farnsworth Room, Mrs. 
Milner should be selected. She knows 
boys before they become men. She un- 
derstands them “from the ground up,” 
as they themselves testify; and she knows, 
too, how fatal a mistake can be made in 
the manner with which a sensitive stu- 
dent may be made aware of his ignorance. 


Her years of training had especially fitted 
her to comprehend just what this Farns- 
worth Room would have the opportunities 
to do in molding the reading taste of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of youths who would 
come to Harvard. 

But to return to the room. Pausing in 
the doorway, for the door is always open, 
the visitor is delightfully impressed with 
his first glance. There is nothing to sug- 
gest an institutional library but rather is 
it the library in the ideal home or in a 
fine club. A room 40x30, 16 feet high, with 
rich crimson hangings lending warmth. 
There are silver candelabra and a soft- 
toned chiming clock on the mantel. Over 
that mantel is a panel that commemorates 
the sacrifice of youth in war, the work of 
Pierre Laurens. “In a laurel enclosed 
circle, the idealized figure of youth against 
a background of dim hills, holds high- 
lifted a flaming lamp, which, through the 
sacrifices made to keep it alight, still 
burns clear.” Outside the circle are the 
symbols of what youth gave up in that 
World War—gave up in the expectancy 
that the flame might not be extinguished. 
In the center, at the bottom, is an open 
book with a quotation from Plato’s Men- 
exenus, which Jowett translates: 


For our life will have the noblest end 
which is vouchsafed to man and should 
be glorified rather than lamented. 


On the shelves behind the bindings, 
whose arrangement as to color is as ex- 
quisite as an Old World painting, are the 
choicest works of poetry, biography, 
travel and romance. 

In this room it is Mrs. Milner’s “some- 
thing” indefinable that has made super- 
vision a graceful, tactful method when re- 
buke is necessary which it seldom is. On 
one of these rare occasions a youth came 
in and asked her for some book fo Jeffrey 
Farnol’s. “We have but two,” Mrs. Milner 
replied, “The Amateur Gentleman and 
The Broad Highway.” “Guess I'll take 
this,” he said, picking up The Broad 
Highway. Having settled himself com- 
fortably in one luxurious seat, he planted 
both feet in a choice rush-bottomed chair. 
“IT went over to him,” Mrs. Milner tells, 
when speaking of the incident, “and made 
my look as eloquent as possible as I sur- 
veyed his extended figure, and said, ‘It 
seems to me you chose the wrong book. 
You should have taken The Amateur 
Gentleman.’ It worked. His feet were in- 
stantly transferred from the handsome 
chair to the floor. On another occasion 4 
youth remarked when I was plumping up 
the cushions in the big red chairs, ‘Say, 
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you’re fussier than my mother!’ ‘What 
would happen to this room, were I not 
fussy?’ He waited the faintest shadow 
of a moment, then grinned and emphati- 
eally replied, ‘There wouldn’t be any 


’ 


room. 


The very absence of rules is one of the 
interesting phases of Mrs. Milner‘s con- 
duct of the room. In her judgment if there 
had to be rules, she would feel she had 
somewhat failed in administrative execu- 
tion. This government without governing, 
if it may be put that way, is certainly a 
remarkable asset. But it is only one of 
several of Mrs. Milner’s qualities, quali- 
ties which have made her work such a 
success. Another element in her manner 
of administration is that of letting her 
readers alone. “Long ago,” she replied 
when this was brought to her attention by 
an interested observer of her ways of con- 
duct, “I learned all about that masculine 
trait. Sometimes I let them flounder rather 
than run the risk of seeming in the least 
officious.” 


“T started out to keep a record of some 
of the pleasant things the boys have said 
about this room,” Mrs. Milner told me, 
when I inquired if they soon grew to ap- 
preciate the rareness of the Farnsworth 
Room and what it stands for. “And I love 
the way they so readily adopt the use of 
the pronoun ‘we.’ It is, they declare, their 
room and one boy told me, very shyly, the 
first time he ever spoke to me that it was 
different from any other place in the Col- 
lege and was something to write home 
about. Don’t you think that is pathetic?” 
and Mrs. Milner’s sympathetic voice was 
rich in its understanding of all that re- 
mark indicated in the boy’s life. 


“T encourage their offering suggestions 
as to books, and when they fit in with the 
policy of the room we at once procure 
what they ask for. Of course they often 
ask for books that we do not procure,” she 
smilingly admitted, “but it does not take 
long to show them why we wish to have 
nothing ephemeral on the shelves. Yes, we 
have a poet’s corner,” and she led the way 
to the section where, besides the great 


the tide. It will be remembered that as 
soon as he had learned his trade, the boy 
had joined the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. It was his ambition to see more 
work come from somewhere. At the period 
of depression the iron workers of Birming- 
ham struck for better pay, and young Davis 
went to Louisiana. There followed a period 
of odd jobs—when there were jobs at all— 
hard times in a dyke building camp, a 
peonage camp, which amounted to worse 
than actual slavery. It was more than 
young Davis could stand. He started foot- 
ing it thirty-five miles from the camp back 
to New Orleans. These were days when he 
knew real poverty and now he knew hun- 
ger. A month later the gang who had 
gone with him came back without a cent, 


poets of earlier days, are to be found those 
of the now particularly popular works of 
John Masefield, Alan Seeger, Edwin Arl- 
ington Robinson, John Drinkwater, Amy 
Lowell, Robert Service, Alfred Noyes, Carl 
Sandberg, Louis Untermeyer and others. 
There, too, are the “Temptation Shelves” 
on which the newer and lighter books are 
awaiting those who come more for recre- 
ation than for culture—books of Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, Conan Doyle and Conrad. 

It is but a little meander from the poets’ 
corner to the small bulletin board, upon 
which appear notices of books and au- 
thors, and breezy items of a chatty nature. 
How impossible to estimate what inspira- 
tion this board is to the students, bring- 
ing them as it were into intimate friendly 
contact with the literary men and women 
of the day. 

If Mrs. Milner were ever subject to 
“blues,” and one glance at her tranquil face 
should dispel such a heretical thought, a 
turn to her correspondence or the remem- 
brance of what visiting graduates of Har- 
vard say to her would surely lift her out 
of the worst attack of those “devils.” Lads 
who were in the naval training school dur- 
ing the war still come back to visit, and 
to render touching tributes as to what the 
room did for them when they were in 
training. On Class Day there are always 
many visitors, and it is gratifying to her 
to hear the personal reminiscences from 
men of the classes of ’16, ’17 and ’18. 


* * * 


“This is like getting home,” exclaims 
one, as he looks fondly round the room. 
Or a member of the ’89 class will say, with 
deep feeling, “Jerusalem, I wish we’d had 
a place like this when I was here!” Or 
“Same old room. Just as nice as ever— 
and so are you, Mrs. Milner” is the gallant 
remark of a one-time student. It even 
spreads to the relatives of some of the 
former boys, who, when passing through 
Boston, will call Mrs. Milner on the tele- 
phone, or visit her at the library or in her 
own home, to give her some message that 
Bob, or Fred or Tom has sent to her. 

Part of Mrs. Milner’s legacy is her cor- 


glad to escape with their lives, their cooties, 
and their appetites. They were financed by 
Davis until they all secured work—for the 
strike was over now. During these trying 
times of the early nineties when crops were 
being sold at steadily falling prices, banks 
could not collect loans, manufacturers were 
swamped by their payrolls, and a way out 
was being sought by a change in the money 
standard. 
* * * 

General Coxey was then raising a great 
army of unemployed men to march on to 
the Capitol steps at Washington and there 
demand goverment help, for at this time 
the savings of many of the iron workers 
had long since melted away. 

In these experiences of the iron industry, 
Jim Davis had met a cruel disappointment 
and he turned his attention to the tin plate 
trade. Journeying to Elwood, Indiana, 


respondence from boys all over the world. 
She is constantly being written to about 
something that she has said, or done or 
read to a lad some years ago, which had 
remained with him but of which he tells 
her now for the first time. Some of these 
letters do not leave the reader with dry 
eyes. 

“I wonder what I would be like today, 
if it were not for you and the Farnsworth 
Room,” writes one, as he tells her how he 
used always to associate books only with 
study—something that you had to read. 
Or another tells her of the solace in a 
dark hour that the Psalms had been to 
him, with which he had first grown fam- 
iliar “in the rose light and quietude of 
that room.” 

Mrs. Milner tells of one of her first 
days in the library and of its unforseen 
aftermath. “A freshman sauntered in one 
morning and walked round the room once 
or twice, and then somewhat timidly came 
up to me. ‘Wonder if you could help me? 
I’ve never read a book through for pleas- 
ure in my whole life. Do you suppose you 
could find me something I could stick to?’ 
The selection was not very easy to make 
on the instant. I knew that the book 
must not be too long, that it must have 
sufficient action to hold interest, and that 
above all it must be a man’s book. I 
handed him Conrad’s Typhoon—and he 
never left his chair till he had turned the 
last page. He became a constant reader 
during the entire college course, early 
specializing in English, and is today’— 
a pardonable shade of personal pride 
crept into her voice as she concluded, “a 
teacher of English literature in one of 
the best High Schools in the United 
States.” 

With more personal influence in her 
contact with students than any other 
woman in the college, Mrs. Milner today 
is proving that the choice of the author- 
ities of the Harvard library, ten years ago 
was no mistake. That this choice was a 
wise one, hundreds of young men in all 
parts of the country would undoubtedly 
shout a unanimous “Sure,” were it put to 
a vote. 


“Our Jim”’—A Biography Continued from page 252 


the bottom. Young Davis was in Birming- 
ham when then appeared to be no turn in 


with his last penny expended, he found 
work in a tin mill. The industry was then 
at its zenith in his native country of Wales, 
but was just being launched as a new prod- 
uct in the United States. 

The logic of this situation appealed to an 
ambitious youth. Why not start right now 
to grow up with the American infant tin 
industry, for was he not from a country to 
the industry born? Considering his after- 
career, one realizes the truth in the often- 
quoted words, “No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty—none less inclined to take 
or touch aught which they have not honestly 
earned.” 

Here the curtain lowers on the Jim Davis 
as a youth unknown. Tested and tried for 
greater work, he was emerging into the full 
strength of power and purpose, of a self- 
reliant, self-educated young manhood. 
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Vivid Scenes in Old Valencia 


The city of the ‘‘Cid,” Spain’s national hero, is now being repaired by an American concern—T he 
birthplace of Ibanez, the author of the ‘‘Four Horsemen’’ 


IE interest in the United States for 

Spanish music and dancing is older 

and more far-reaching than a fad or 
the erstwhile fascination exerted by ‘“Valen- 
cia’”—the song and dance. The scenes of 
three of the standard grand operas were 
laid in Seville. Besides these, “Parsifal,” 
“Fidelo,” “Don Giovanni,” “The Barber of 
Seville” and “La Favorita” are Spanish in 
setting or story or both, while Massanet’s 
“Le Cid” is a more modern tribute to Spain 
as a treasure trove for operatic lore. 

The seizing of Valencia is counted the su- 
preme achievement of the Cid, Spain’s na- 
tional hero. It was here that he captured 
his famed charger Babilca as a part of the 
booty. Now we charged into town not on 
any Babilca but on a railroad train two 
hours late. Driving through the old por- 
tions of the city in a motor we could whirl 
along the historic parade route of the Cid’s 
conquering hosts, who, according to fan- 
tastic tales of chivalry, drove the Moors out 
of Spain. The newer part of the city, with 
its broad streets, reveals the same marked 
contrast of ancient and modern found in so 
many Spanish cities today. 

A chance suggestion and in deference to 
the popularity of the motion pictures “Four 
Horsemen” and “Blood and Sand,” we made 
our way to the house pointed out as the 
birthplace of Blasco Ibanez, the Spanish 
novelist. Early in life his ambition to join 
the navy was diverted and he became a 
red-hot radical yellow journalist. Impris- 
oned thirty times, fighting many duels, he 


prepared to become a novelist, after visit- 
ing Paris often and lecturing in South 
America. His literary hero was Victor 
Hugo, and his early novels indicate that 
he fell in love with the French people, for 
they had been kind to him, since he lived 
the life of a self-inflicted exile. The early 
stories of “Valencia,” “La Barracca,” “Ca- 
nos of Barro,” written in his early manhood 
from 1895 to 1902, are counted his best 
works and much more true to real life in 
Spain than his later stories. 

Ibanez, full-whiskered, looked like a Rus- 
sian bolshevist or an Arab. Tall, broad and 
stocky, hair that was once pompadour, thick 
and curly, with keen, piercing eyes, solid 
neck with a bulging vein, and a handshake 
like a prize fighter, he looks the part of 
some of his heroes. Conversing in staccato, 
every sentence seems to conclude with an 
exclamation point, and rings with a tone of 
command, as if to say, “Waiter, come here!” 
A bundle of energy, he has declared that he 
does not care for people who “eat little and 
think less.” When he began talking he ex- 
pected silence—and had himself faulty ter- 
minal facilities, but did know the phrase- 
ology and situations that catch a multuitude 
of readers. 

“T am an impressionist by temperament 
and have known little of the terrible strug- 
gles of other authors over the agony and 
struggle between form and thought,” a 
statement on which others will agree in an 
effort to give Ibanez a place among the im- 
mortals in literature. 


A Modern House in Old Valencia 


From Ibanez’s birthplace it is not far to 
La Longa (silk exchange). It is the cen- 
ter of the commercial life of the city and it 
fairly took our breath away to look upon 
this beautiful Gothic structure dedicated 
to trade, for it resembles a cathedral more 
than a temple of trade and indicates why 
we have the Woolworth Building on Broad- 
way in New York. Occupying the site of 
the old Moorish Alcazar and the superb and 
palatial old custom house erected by Charles 
IV is a tobacco factory. Many of the pub- 
lic buildings are most interesting architec- 
turally, aside from their historic associa- 
tions, for some of them were built after 
Pompey of Rome destroyed the city, which 
was founded 138 B. C. or Jus Latinum. 


Having one of the most secure ports on 
the Mediterranean coast, Valencia is an im- 
portant seaport, with thousands of vessels 
entering and leaving every year. The mo- 
saic brick-tiles so popular in Spanish homes 
the world over, are made here, and the ex- 
port of manufactured products total far into 
the millions. Valencia also might be called 
the fan center of the world. 

There is here the impressive Plaza de 
Toros, counted the very finest in all Spain, 
where 17,000 “fans” have applauded Bel- 
monte, the toreador, many times. 

The Plaza del Principa Alfonso is the site 
of the old citadel, and the Plaza de la Reina 
is the shopping district, where street rail- 
ways and busy thoroughfares contrast with 
the winding streets, lined with houses hav- 

Co: tinued on page 276 
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Winner of the Harvard Advertising Award 
Rene Clarke, Florida born, of New England forbears, captures the Gold Medal for the most 


distinguished contemporary service to advertising 


shades of Harvard when Rene Clarke 

of New York, art director of Cal- 
kins and Holden, was presented the Gold 
Medal conveying the highest honor that can 
be gained by an American advertising 
man. He blushed like a schoolgirl when 
Professor Melvin T. Copeland, of the Har- 
vard Business School, presented him the 
medal, the only non-monetary award made 
connection with the eight prizes. More 
than ten thousand advertisements published 
in 1928 were considered of sufficient merit 
to be submitted to the jury selected to 
award the Edward W. Bok prizes. 

As former editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, the career of Edward Bok was co- 
incident with the real beginnings of the 
new era of advertising and his intensive 
interest in advertising continues on in his 
retirement from active professional work. 


In presenting the medal, Professor Cope- 
land declared, while Rene Clarke continued 
to blush: 

“Your efforts both as an artist and an 
art director in raising the standards of ad- 
vertising, both through the example and the 
teaching of young men and women in the 
profession, entitle you to this high mark 
of appreciation.” 

What would John Harvard the founder 
of one of the first colleges in America have 
thought to have witnessed a scene like this. 
Advertising, then considered one of the 
tricky methods of gaining a livelihood, is 
now recognized as the genius of the age 
with an ethical impulse equal to the fine 
arts. The $2,000 award for the best gen- 
eral and institutional campaign of adver- 
tising was also given to the firm of Calkins 
and Holden, Inc., of which Mr. Clarke is 
art director and secretary. 

The details of Mr. Clarke’s steady ad- 
vancement to the fore rank in his chosen 
life work will be of special interest to 
young Americans of today getting their 
toes in on the first rungs of the ladder. 

René Clarke was born in Eustis, Florida, 
February 4, 1886, the son of a nurseryman 
of Springfield, Mass., where he spent his 
youth. He graduated from the Springfield 
Technical High School in 1905 and went to 
Hartford the following year. While he was 
still in high school he was employed by 
John E. Stewart, a printer, in whose es- 
tablishment he acted as shipping clerk, bill 
collector and compositor and also learned 
to feed a press. 

In Hartford he was employed by A. Mud- 
ford, an engraver, and at night attended the 
Hartford Evening High School and studied 
art at the Connecticut League of Art Stu- 


T state was a thrill in the classic 


dents, outside of which he is self-taught, 
which largely explains his originality and 
nonconformity to the academic model. Mr. 
Clarke spent four months of 1907 as a 
waiter in Paragon Park, near Boston, and 


the art department of Calkins & Holden. 
He was born James A. Clarke. One of 
his associates at Rogers and Company was 
an artist named René Vincent, whose work 
Mr. Clarke admired so greatly that he car- 


Mr. René Clarke always happy at his Drawing Board 


in the latter part of that year went to 
Pittsburgh, where he was employed by the 
Arlington Chemical Company to do mission- 
ary work, calling on doctors and dentists in 
order to sell the preparations of the com- 
pany. 

In 1908 he began to do free lance work 
in Pittsburgh, which was his entrance into 
the field of commercial art. Among his 
ventures in Pittsburgh may be mentioned 
these: He spent one week as a Deputy 
Sheriff of McKee’s Rocks and for one week 
he was a guide in the plant of the H. J. 
Heinz Company. 

During 1909 and 1910 he abandoned free 
lance work and joined the firm of Hall and 
Low, illustrators. In Pittsburgh he met 
Miss Anne Bratton, of Harriburgh, Pa., 
whom he married. They have three chil- 
dren, Violet, born in 1912; David Ring, 
born in 1920 and Stephen, born in 1921. 

Mr. Clarke moved to New York in 1910 
and was employed for a year by Rogers 
and Company, printers. In 1912 he joined 


ried the praises of René Vincent to Calkins 
& Holden, where Louis Pedlar, who was 
the art director of the firm used to 
refer to Mr. Clarke as René. The name 
stuck. He was introduced to people as 
René, and gradually this was accepted as 
his real name. In a flippant spirit he 
began to sign drawings “R. C.”, and now 
does so seriously, because in 1915 this name 
was registered with the Clerk of New York 
County as a legal signature. 

In 1915 he left the advertising agency to 
become a free lance, opened his own studio, 
and during this interval his work was 
largely used by the firm to whom he re- 
turned in 1918 as an artist, and in 1924 
was made art director. In January, 1925, 
he was made a member of the firm and is 
now a director and secretary of the agency. 
While he has become a well-rounded ad- 
vertising man, his chief work is in art di- 
rection of the advertising of clients. 

He is a member of the Art Directors’ 
Club and at the exhibitions so far held he 
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Professor Melvin T. Copeland presenting the Gold Medal to Rene Clarke 


has received the gold medal four times, 
first honorable mention once and second 
honorable mention once. 

From a letter written to Mr. Ernest 
Elmo Calkins concerning Mr. Clarke I have 
extracted the following: 

“T think his outstanding achievments 
are these: 

1. His originality in layout, his 

invention of new compositions, or 

shapes, or combinations of picture 

and text. 


Vivid Scenes in Old Valencia | 


ing ornate balconies. Valencia University 
is one of the foremost in Spain, and the art 
museum has a complete collection of the 
Valencia school of painting which indi- 
cates the high tide of art as well as schol- 
astic culture that prevailed in the old cap- 
ital of the independent kingdom of Valen- 
cia, at the time it withdrew from the Cali- 
phate of Cordova. 


* * * 


Here we met an old colleague who said 
he worked with Ibanez as a newspaper man 
and called attention to the fact that the 


2. His use of humble articles in 
making his patterns, such as cans 
of oil, frying pans, vegetables. 
3. His adaptation of modern art 
tendencies to the purpose of adver- 
tising. In this last field he is al- 
ready famous. The new patterns 
and the high key colors have pro- 
duced a technique that is not mere- 
ly new in advertising, but new in 
art. 
“The interesting thing from the purely 


very names of many states of our Union, 
to say nothing of the Philippines, Porto 
Rico and Guano, are of Spanish origin. 
“Twelve titles in the roll call of states and 
insular possessions are a reminder of how 
close Espagna is to the foundation of your 
Republic.” Florida is the only state or 
government named for flowers. Colorado 
is the Spanish word for red or colored; Cal- 
ifornia was christened by Cortez from the 
romance “Esplandia,” which he read as a 
boy, and from which immortalized the 
heroine, an Amazon queen, “Califa,” from 
which came the name of the Golden State; 


commercial point of view has been the suc- 
cess of this form of advertising art. Super- 
ficially and by the hard-headed school of 
advertising experts, this sort of work 
would be dismissed contemptuously, as over 
the heads of the people. In actual working 
out—no advertising has been more success- 
ful. Wesson Oil and Snowdrift is one of 
the great achievements of recent advertis- 
ing years. I will not go into its history, 
but it presents some unusual features. The 
point is, however, that this advertising has 
almost from the beginning rested largely 
on the art work of René Clarke. The ad- 
vertising appropriation has been based 
largely on sales, therefore the appropriation 
has gone steadily up, proving, I think, that 
René Clarke’s work is found the common 
meeting ground between the newest and 
most modern art tendencies and the great 
public mind which is influenced by adver- 
tising. 

“IT have never known an artist so free 
from influence, either of the past or of his 
surroundings, who looks so far ahead and 
who is so skillful in seizing and adapting 
the new to the présent purpose. Of course 
the basic reason for a new technique in ad- 
vertising is to be different from the others. 
Realistic painting of foods has been carried 
so far that it was impossible to gain prom- 
inence by that method. By using an adap- 
tation of modern art it was possible to give 
an air of modernness to the products them- 
selves and at the same time distinguish 
them sharply in the advertising pages from 
other foods equally well advertised, by using 
a different technique. 

“Mr. Clarke’s energies find outlet in 
many other channels. He is one of the 
successful designers of new silk patterns 
based on everyday motifs which are coming 
into such vogue. He has designed book 
jackets and end papers, created several dis- 
tinctive packages, and finds time to paint 
landscapes for his own amusement. 

“He has also organized the art depart- 
ment of his own firm into a little club 
called ‘The Islanders’, consisting of fifteen 
members, which holds an annual exhibition 
of its playtime work. 

“These things I think show the tremen- 
dous vitality of the man. Joseph Pennell, 
whose disdain for advertising surpassed 
even his power of invective, did not hesitate 
to reproduce several of René Clarke’s ad- 
vertising designs in his book ‘Illustrators 
and Engravers’, and accorded them high 
praise.” 


Continued from page 274 


Oregon is the Spanish name for marjoram, 
a Spanish wild flower; Montana stands for 
mountains; Arizona for arid zone; New 
Mexico from “Mextite,” the Spanish adap- 
tation of the name of an Aztec war god; 
Nevada a phrase meaning “snow-covered.” 
Truly the clerk in the United States House 
of Representatives can talk considerable 
Spanish in a single roll-call—twelve words 
—nine states, and no reference made to 
cities, rivers, mountain ranges, railroads, 
hotels and other Iberian nomenclature that 
are now frequently used in American con- 
versations of every day affairs. 
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Our Neighbors of the Caribbean Countries 


The report of President Victor M. Cutter to his Stockholders of the United Fruit Company regarded 
as a statement of international importance in stimulating closer relations between the 
countries of the Caribbean area and the United States 


[TH the sweeping vision of a states- 

man, the voice of a prophet and 

ability of a diplomat, Victor M. 
Cutter has issued an annual statement to 
the stockholders of his company that is dis- 
tinctive in economic literature of the times. 
The presidential message was a compre- 
hensive review of the work in the wide 
area of territory of operations of the 
United Fruit Company. In crisp para- 
graphs and figures that are fairly elo- 
quent, the distribution of a payroll of 
$25,000,000 in seven countries outside of 
the United States, to say nothing of the 
$13,000,000 of products purchased from 
private growers in these countries is 
recorded as an incident of the annual 
routine. With his clearcut phrases he out- 
lined the great care needed in legislation 
to conserve the tremendous increase 
since the World War in the volume of 
trade between the United States and the 
Caribbean countries. He emphasizes the 
fact that the countries to the south are 
deeply interested in Mr. Hoover’s indica- 
tions of good will to assist these neigh- 
bors in a solution of economic problems 
that will enhance the relations of respect 
and good feeling between nations. 

There is a startling revelation in the fig- 
ures showing that the Caribbean countries 
consume $204,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured goods-and $187,000,000 of agricul- 
tural products from the United States. 
This gigantic total of nearly $400,000,000 
exceeded by $20,000,000 the entire exports 
to all the rest of the South American 
countries outside the Caribbean circle. 

In their marvelous development of the 
banana trade, the use and sale of all the 
fruits grown in the United States have 
been greatly stimuated by his company 
but Mr. Cutter recognizes also that the 
sale of all fruit helps the banana. Few 
corporations have done more in exploiting 
American products and helping to build 
up the American Merchant Marine than 
this Company which handled over a mil- 
lion tons of commercial freight while the 
the ships of the Great White Fleet cov- 
ered nearly six million nautical miles, 
carrying sixty-two thousand five hundred 
and seventy four passengers. 

Impressively, Mr. Cutter points out that 
for thirty years his Company has been a 
material factor in the development of 
trade between the United States, West In- 
dies and Central and South America by 
maintaining a fast and regular service be- 
tween this country and the republics to 
the south. He emphatically declares that 
this has been an expressed policy of the 
company in connection with further devel- 


opment of new trade routes to the South- 
land. 

As a young man graduated from Dart- 
mouth College Victor M. Cutter began his 
work with the company of which he is 
now president, as a time keeper in the 
Tropics. Not only has he personally wit- 
nessed much of this later great develop- 
ment—but has taken an active and prac- 
tical part in it. His creative genius is re- 


VICTOR M. CUTTER 
President, United Fruit Company 


flected in the expansion of pay rolls, con- 
struction and cultivation especially in 
Honduras and Guatemala. At the Lance- 
tilla Experimental station at Tela, Hon- 
duras a marvelous record has been made. 
It was founded three years ago to serve 
the interests of Central American horti- 
cultural needs in crop diversification and 
cultivation. Here are gathered from all 
parts of the world tropical plants that are 
believed will thrive and become commer- 
cially profitable, including not only food 
and fruit trees, but timber, fibre and other 
utilitarian products—by far the larg- 
est collection in tropical America. He 
summarized the financial situation in a 
most pungent paragraph. Mr. Cutter says: 

“The year 1928 established a record for 


Latin-American government financing in the 
United States. The previous high figure, that 


of 1927, was exceeded by a little over thirteen 
million dollars. There was offered in the United 
States during 1928 $344,598,000, par value, of 
these securities, more than forty-six per cent 
of all foreign government issues offered in the 
American market. During the past three 
years Columbia’s borrowings in the United 
States have shown a more constant increase 
than those of any other Latin-American coun- 
try. In° 1926 Colombian securities sold in 
American markets, amounted to over twenty- 
eight million dollars, in 1927 over fifty-three 
million dollars, and over seventy million dol-, 
lars in 1928.” 


There is not a dull line in this 
survey which partakes of the importance 
of a public document, giving as it does 
a most comprehensive review of the pres- 
ent situation together with intensely in- 
teresting information concerning the 
plans for the future for our lamentably un- 
known but near neighbors in the circle of 
Central American countries. 

Evidence of the statesman-like qualities 
of Mr. Cutter’s executive policies is re- 
vealed in his discussion of the present day 
situation of the various lands with which 
his company operates. An appreciative 
reference is made to each one of. the presi- 
dents of the various nations and the 
high points of their administrations, to- 
gether with a succinct and illuminating 
comment on the progress made as well 
as the problems that have been and 
are to be met. In reading his presen- 
tation one finds himself sympathetic and 
attuned to the irresistible infectious 
optimism indicated in Mr. Cutter’s con- 
clusion, that good government is grow- 
ing in Central and South America because 
revolutions are no longer in vogue, 
and are taking their places as historical. 

The summary is altogether so interest- 
ing that it cannot be commented on, but 
must be read to be thoroughly appreciated. 
The following by Mr. Cutter concerning 
the situation in Colombia, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Panama and Jamaica, 
are cumulative evidence that 1929 prom- 
ises to be a notable year of improvement 
and progress in the fascinating lands of 
the Caribbean. 

Goop GOVERNMENT GROWING 

A material growth of state and civic spirit 
is noted. One of the ablest documents pub- 
lished in recent years was the message of Pres- 
ident Abadia Mendez of Colombia. It is a 
statesmanlike and sincere appeal to his fellow- 
citizens to continue to work for peace and pros- 
perity in Colombia. 

President Mendez refers to the recent com- 
munist agitation on the Atlantic coast of Co- 
lombia. He states that subversive, anarchistic 
and destructive doctrines were brought in from 
foreign countries and inculcated in the igno- 
rant masses of the people, and that they finally 
produced as their natural fruits, fire, blood- 


shed and chaos. He states that the Govern- 
ment did all it could to avert the trouble by 
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resorting to conciliation and peaceful methods. 
The President says that the uprising has been 
an object of general ee on the part 
of all the intelligent members of society. He 
particularly praises the army and states that 
the outcome of the occurrence shows the great 
love of Colombians for the maintenance of law 
and order. 

Continuing, he calls attention to the fact 
that the highway between Armenia and Ibague 
has been completed and that rapid through 
communication is now possible between the 
eastern and western portions of the country. 
Later on this highway will be supplemented 
with a railroad. He states that this means the 
end of sectionalism in Colombia as Colombians 
will now be free to travel quickly to other por- 
tions of the national territory. 

He calls attention to the formation of a Na- 
tional Council on Ways of Communication com- 
posed of eminent foreigners who will advise 
the Government on its public works’ program. 
“This Council is necessary to formulate the 
order in which various public works shall be 
completed. It is only natural that every sec- 


tion of the country should be clamoring at the 
same time for railroad connection and, of 
course, this has not been possible financially 
and the most desirable projects must be com- 
pleted first.” 


* * * 


CUBA 


Notwithstanding the low world price for 
sugar—Cuba’s principal product—President 
Machado has diligently pursued a policy tend- 
ing to improve the social status of the inhabi- 
tants. A comprehensive, modern road system 
is well under way in the Island. The govern- 
ment is devoting particular attention towards 
stimulating crop diversification with the ulti- 
mate purpose of having Cuban prosperity de- 
pend upon more than the sugar and tobacco 
crops. 

The President has given a fair trial to crop 
restriction in the hope that the world price of 
sugar would be improved, but has finally de- 
cided that such restriction shall not apply to 
the 1929 crop and it is therefore expected that 
the present sugar crop of Cuba will approach 
normal. Economic conditions in the Island 
show an improvement over last year. 

The Sixth Pan-American Conference was 
held in Havana during January and February, 
1928, and problems were discussed which 
should result in improved co-operation and un- 
derstanding between the American republics. 
In the work of the Conference, Cuba took a 
prominent part and demonstrated sincere 
friendship for the United States. 


* * * 


GUATEMALA 


The government of Guatemala during the 
past year has devoted attention towards pro- 
viding increased farm mortgage facilities to 
planters, thus stimulating agricultural devel- 
opment. This has been done through the me- 
dium of the banking institutions in that coun- 
try. President Lazaro Chacon has shown great 
interest in aviation and a local aero-service has 
already been instituted by the government 
reaching to the furthermost isolated sections 
of the republic, intensifying communication 
with these districts. The fleet was acquired by 
the government through public subscription. 

Economic conditions in general in Guate- 
mala have been satisfactory. The coffee crop 
—Guatemala’s greatest single source of rev- 








enue—has been good, and prices have been 
maintained at a satisfactory figure. 

* x * 

Costa RICA 


Here again, the satisfactory price of coffee 
and bananas has been of inestimable value to 
the government in obtaining its revenues and 
in keeping the economic condition of the coun- 
try upon a high and favorable basis. 

During the past year certain irresponsible 
agitators without investments appeared in 
Costa Rica and while their theories have not 
been accepted in general by the Costa Rican 
public, nevertheless, foreign interests have 
been subjected to pressure which is unusual 
and which has heretofore never been experi- 
enced by such investors in Costa Rica. 

Under President Cleto Gonzalez Viquez these 
agitators have made no headway, and the gov- 
ernment continues to be managed by capable 
men who cannot be stampeded by communis- 
tic propaganda. 

The country experienced a series of unusu- 
ally heavy rain storms in November, 1928, 
washing out the railway between Limon and 
the Capital. Reconstruction work is being 
rushed and it is estimated that communications 
will be restored by late spring. In the mean- 
time the major portion of the country’s pro- 
duce is being moved over the undamaged por- 
tions of the Northern Railway to Limon and 
through the government’s railroad from San 
Jose to Puntarens on the Pacific Coast. In- 
creased shipping facilities at the Pacific port, 
which were approaching termination when the 
catastrophe occurred, have been invaluable in 
meeting this sudden extraordinary demand for 
service. 


* * * 


HONDURAS 


The principal item of interest in Honduras 
for the past year has been the success of the 
National elections, Dr. Vincente Mejia Co- 
lindres becoming President, having taken office 
February 1. The elections were conducted 
quietly and without any untoward incident 
throughout the republic and are the best pos- 
sible indication of the progress Honduras is 
making in civic affairs. 

The published report of the Treasury De- 
partment for the year 1928 exhibits a striking 
word and figure picture of what can be accom- 
plished by able executive administration of 
government affairs and reflects the stabilizing 
influence and economic benefits to be derived 
from political peace in the Latin-American re- 
publics. 

Practically all of the branches of the gov- 
ernment showed substantial gains in revenue, 
with only normal increases in expenditures. 
Both imports and exports increased materi- 
ally; 80% of the value of the imports came 
from the United States; exports exceeded the 
previous year by about 32%. During the year 
there was a large increase in exports owned by 
nationals; in other words, the increased com- 
merce of these countries is due not alone to 
increased shipments of products of foreign cor- 
porations, but is due to the prosperity which 
foreign capital has brought to those countries. 

The retiring President, Dr. Paz Baraona, 
has given Honduras a good administration and 
intensive commercial development has contin- 
ued throughout his regime, particularly on the 
north coast—the scene of the greatest agricul- 
tural activity in Honduras. It is confidently 
expected that under President Mejia Colindres 
great economic progress will take place. 





—__—__ 


PANAMA 

During the year a presidential campaign 
was held resulting.in the election of Don Fp. 
rencio Harmodio Arosemena to the Presidency, 
The incumbent is an illustrious Panamanian 
with wide legislative and executive experience, 
and under his regime a continuation of the 
progress and development which has chara. 
terized the republic since its creation can con. 
fidently be expected. 

In 1928 the Republic of Panama, through 
the National City Company of New York, 
floated a bond issue of twelve million dollars 
paying five per cent, to mature in 1963. The 
issue sold for 96%, near the highest price ever 
paid for a Central-American bond issue. The 
government has continued its attitude of ep. 
couraging industrial enterprise and road build- 
ing, which has resulted in increased penetra- 
tion of districts heretofore claimed entirely by 
the jungle, particularly on the Pacific coast, 
The record of the achievements of this young 
nation and its progress in the short span of 
twenty-five years is most gratifying, and is the 
best possible indication of the liberal and pro- 
gressive spirit which has characterized the 
Panamanian legislative and executive bodies. 

* * * 
JAMAICA 
_Jamaica has continued to exemplify the sta- 
bility which accompanies British Colonial rule. 
Conditions have been normal, crops have been 


good and the Island has been unvisited by 
severe storms. 


1 * cs 

All this confirms the conclusion that 
the United States has only begun its great 
work in Central and South America. The 
United Fruit Company in its system of 
santitation, building, and pouring into the 
country new money by millions for wages 
has been an economic blessing in turn to 
the United States. The workers in these 
countries as they are enabled to purchase 
shoes and clothes are building up a market 
reaching toward the billion mark annual- 
ly, if the present ratio is maintained 
and is increased at a logical ratio. Over 
$10,000,000 has been expended by this 
Company in medical service alone in twen- 
ty years in Caribbean area. What all this 
means cannot be computed altogether in 
dollars and cents. It has been-the means of 
extending good willin actions rather than 
promises or the high-sounding phrases 
of state papers and banquet speeches. The 
Tropical Medical Congress organized and 
held at Jamaica several years ago marked 
a new era in materia medica, as far as the 
Tropics are concerned. The salvage of 
human life and the encouragement and 
protection of the welfare of human beings, 
ready to work and earn a good living, have 
foreshadowed an era of good feeling that 
has naturally lead to a closer economic 
international relation than has been 
known since the time that Amerigo Ves- 
puci landed on these Carribbean shores 
and gave the name to the continents of the 
New World known as the Americas. 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 














“Pa, what is a rare volume?” asked Clar- 
ence. “It’s a book that comes back after vou 
have loaned it,” replied Pa. 


* * ” 


A distinguished professor is so absent- 
minded that his family is always apprehen- 
sive for his welfare when he is away from 
them. 

Not long ago, while making a journey 
by rail, the professor was unable to find his 
ticket when the conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, professor,” said the con- 
ductor, who knew him well. “It will be all 
right even if you never find it.” 

“No, it won’t, my friend,” contradicted 
the professor. “I’ve got to find that ticket. 
I want to know where I’m going.” 


* * * 


As usual.—The ceremony will close with 
the sinking of “The Star Spangled Ban- 


) ner."-—New York Times. 


* * * 


Explorer: Just to show you the advance 
of civilization—in the past the Eskimos 
used to eat candles for dessert. 

Old Lady: And now, I suppose, they eat 
electric bulbs ?—Life. 


* * * 


A minister, in addressing his flock, be- 
gan: “As I gaze about, I see before me a 
great many bright and shining faces.” Just 
then eighty-seven powder puffs came out.— 
Cappers Weekly. 


* * * 


Aged roué: “Doctor, what can I do to 
make myself feel as young and frisky as 
other folks my age?” 

Doctor: “The best thing that I can 
think of would be to give up wine, women 
and —” 

Roué “That’s enough of that, doctor, 
what’s the next best thing?” 


* * * 


Nice old lady to begging tramp: “But, 
my good man, I can’t see how you can be 
content to walk around on the streets and 
beg for a living.” 

Tramp: “Well, madam, I’m not. 
the time I’ve wished I had an auto.” 

—American Mutual Magazine. 


Many 


* * * 


As he gazed into the small, round white 


face so close to his own, noted the two 


small hands pressed up against 
shuddered. 

“Gee,” he said, “I’d better hurry, or I'll 
be late for school,” and returned his watch 
to his pocket. 


it, he 


Takes What’s Left—First Man: Your 
daughter Maud takes after her mother, 
doesn’t she? 

Second Man: Yes—that is, if there’s 
anything left in my pocket. 


* * * 


Counsel (cross-examining prejudiced wit- 
ness): I suggest that Mrs. Giggins is an- 
athema to you. 

Witness: Then you suggests wrong. It’s 
only my friends that I calls by their Chris- 
tian names! 

* ¥* * 


“Thankful? What have I got to be thank- 
ful for? I can’t even pay my bills.” 

“Why, man, be thankful that you are not 
one of your creditors:” —Montreal Star. 


* * * 


The judge was questioning an elderly 
colored woman who had witnessed a street 
fight. 

“You say,” said the judge, “these men 
were quarreling before the fight began. 
What did they say?” 

“Oh! dey was callin’ each other some 
awful names, some terr’ble names.” 

“What were these names? What did they 
call each other?” 

“TI don’t remember ’xactly. Only dey was 
callin’ each other what dey is.” 


* * * 


Here’s Your Hat.—Bore (listening to 
gramophone record): Awfully good one, 
that. What is it? 

Girl: “Show me the way to go home,” I 
hoped it would appeal to you. 


* * * 


Leads the Grand March.—“Well, boys,” 
said Uncle Dick, “how are you getting on at 
school?” 

“I’m first in arithmetic,” Jackie replied. 

“I’m first in spelling,”’ said Bobby. 

“Fine! Now what are you first in, 
Tommy ?” 

“I’m first on the street when it is time 
to go home.” 

* * * 

First Roman (at a Christian massacre) 
—‘We’ve got a capacity crowd, but still 
we’re losing money. The upkeep on the 
lions is pretty heavy.” 

Second Roman—‘“Yes, sir. Those lions 
sure do eat up the prophets.”—Selected. 


* * * 


Mother—“Jessie, the next time you hurt 
kitty I am going to do the same thing to 
you. If you slap it, I'll slap you. If you 
pull its ear, I’ll pull yours. If you pinch it, 
I’ll pinch you.” 

Jessie (after a moment’s thought)— 
“Mamma, I’ll pull its tail.”—Life. 


“No girl ever made a fool out of me.” 

“Who was it, then?”—U. of S. Calif. 
Wampus. 

* * * 

First Hobo: Raggles says he was raised 
in de lap of luxury. 

Second Hobo: Dat dame sure musta 
stood up.—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Try Chloroform.—Pretty Nurse: Every 
time I take the patient’s pulse, it gets 
faster. What shall I do? 

Doctor: Blindfold him;—London Every- 
body’s Weekly. 

* *& * 

Sign seen on a Boston shoe repairing 
shop: 

“Pedal ligaments artistically illuminated 
and lubricated for the infinitesimal remun- 
eration of ten cents per operation.” 

This will be a blow to those who claim 
that the English language is degenerating 
into a hodge-podge of vernacular. 

Incidentally, a free translation of the 
above is: 

“Shoes shined, Ten Cents.” 


* * * 


A friend was visiting a newly married 
couple, and examined with interest the new 
furniture. Said the friend, “What well- 
chosen furniture you have—each room in a 
different period. This living room, I see, 
goes back to Louis the Fourteenth.” 

Said Mr. Newly-Wed, who had found 
this set particularly uncomfortable, “You’re 
wrong. It goes back to Sears Roebuck the 
fifteenth.”—American Mutual Magazine. 


* * * 


Sunday School Teacher—‘We should 
never do in private what we would not do 
in public.” 

Bad Boy—‘‘How about taking a bath, 
teacher?” 





* * * 


The Bum’s Rush—‘Sam, are you ever 
fired with enthusiasm?” 

“Yessah! from every job I tackles.”— 
Camera Fun. 


* * * 

“Ts he a good rabbit dog?” inquired the 
hunter, after inspecting the animal. 

“T’ll say he is!” the dealer replied with 
pride. “You should have seen the way he 
went after my wife’s new sealskin coat ;”— 
American Legion Monthly. a 

* * * 

Teacher—“Can you imagine the arm of 
the ocean around a neck of land?” 

Smart Pupil—“Why not? I’ve hugged the 
shore myself.” 
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The Return of the Mayflower from a Painting by George H. Boughton 





One day a lady started to tease a little 
girl, aged 4, about her baby brother, aged 1. 

“How old did you say he was?” she asked. 

“One year,” replied the child. 

“And can he walk yet?” 

“Of course he can’t, he’s too young.” 

“O,” said the lady. “Well, my doggie 
there is only 1 year old, and you see he can 
run about quite well.” 

The little girl eyed the animal intently 
for a few seconds. Then: 

“So he ought,” she said decidedly. 
got a double set of 
Weekly. 


“He’s 
legs.”—Pearson’s 


* * x” 


Farmer Corntassel had just retired and 
moved to town. In the morning after 
spending the first night in the new home 
his wife said, “Well, Paw, hain’t it about 
time you was getting up to build the fire?” 

“No, siree,” replied the old gent. “T’ll 
call the Fire Department. We might as 
well get used to these city conveniences 
right now.—Oregon Orange Owl. 

* * ~ 
Summer Sport 
My tYpust is on her vacation 

My Typists’s away fpr a week, 
My Typudt us in hwr vscarion 

Wgile thse damb KEys plsy hude and 

see} 
cHurUS 
Oy, breng boxk, bting bzck 
Bring baxk Mub’ Onnie ti my, tp mr, 
3(&ng B$xj b—6ng bic4 
Bjing bosk M% beInio —a my. 
oH! helk. 


* * 7 
Others 
Hanks: My boy is one in a hundred! 


Shanks: What does he do? 
Hanks: He’s vice-president of a bank. 


There are 


Information Department 

Farmer Jenkins made his way into the 
village post office that also was the general 
store. 

“Anything for me?” he inquired of the 
postmaster. The other raked over a few 
parcels and letters, but found nothing. 

“Don’t see nothing,” he said. “Did you 
expect something?” 

“Yes,” answered the farmer. “I was ex- 
pecting a card from Aunt Jenny, tellin’ me 
when she’s comin’.” 

“Hannah,” called the postmaster to his 
wife, “seen a card from Mr. Jenkin’s Aunt 
Jenny?” 

“Yes,” came the prompt answer. 
coming down Tuesday.” 

—Indianapolis News. 


“She’s 


* * * 


A mule driver was trying to drive his 
mule through a gate. The stubborn ani- 
mal would do anything except go through 
that gate. 

“Want any help, chum?” asked a passer- 
by 


“No,” replied the driver, “but I’d like 
to know how Noah got two of these blight- 
ers into the Ark!”—The Open Road. 


% * * 


Two workmen met on the, street and 
after exchanging news concerning their 
friends, one asked the other: 

“What are you doing these days, John?” 

“T’m mining,” came the reply. 

“Huh, mining right here in Philadel- 
phia?” queried his puzzled friend. 

“Yep,” replied the other. “I’ve got a 
good job calcimining.” 

“That must be something new,” mur- 
mured the second man as he walked away 
looking mystified. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


James S. McCulloh, president of the New 
York Telephone Company, like many other 
people, has his favorite Scotch story, and 
this is it: 

A Scot had been widowed five times. Five 
times he had buried the partner of his joys. 
The fifth time, as he left the cemetery with 
a friend, the friend remarked that every 
one of the wives had left money to the 
grieving husband. 

“It is true,” agreed Sandy. “They were 
richt weel off, but mon! When I had 
coorted ’em, married ’em and buried ’em, 
there was n’a se muckle profit in ’em.” 

—New York Sun. 


* * * 


Knew He Deserved It 


A small boy had acquired a vocabulary 
of expletives. For this reason he became 
unpopular with the mothers of other chil- 
dren, and was often sent home from youth- 
ful gatherings in disgrace to his parents. 

He returned one evening half an hour 
after he had set out to a party, and his fath- 
er, assuming the usual cause asked no ques- 
tions, but chastised him with vigor. 

“And now,” he said, finally, “what was 
it you said? Why did they send you home 
this time?” 

“They sent me home,” replied the smart- 
ing child, “because the dam’ party’s tomor- 
row night.” 

—Stray Stories. 


* * * 


An Indorsement 

Mrs. Watts—How do you like the electric 
stove and cooker? 

Mary—They’re wonderful, ma’am. Just 
think! Neither of them’s gone out since | 
came here a month ago. 

—Vancouver Province. 
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Notes from a Trip Around the . 
World 


We arrived at Tandjong Priok, Port of 
Java, Wednesday morning, January 13th. 
This port is called the paradise of the East. 
The first thing one notices on entering 
Tandjong Priok is the cleanliness of the 
port and docks. The Dutch are well known 
for their neatness. With the exception of 
the men on duty, there were few people at 
the dock. This was strange to us in com- 
parison to the way the crowds had greeted 
us at other ports. As I understand it, it 
was because this was not an English speak- 
ing country, and therefore the people did 
not feel the same way towards us that the 
Australians and the New Zealanders did. 

The harbor of Tandjong Priok is quite 
large, and here we saw a few Dutch war- 
ships and steamers. The Island of Java is 
about 700 miles long and 100 miles wide, 
and from a commercial and political point 
of view is the most important of the Dutch 
East Indies. It is in the heart of the trop- 
ies, and is situated south of the Equator. 
The whole of the Dutch East Indies is 
governed by a Governor General, appointed 
by the Queen of Holland for a term of five 
years. The headquarters of the Governor 
General are in Buitenzorg, where the world 
famous Botanical Garden is located. 

On reaching Java, the cruise was divided 
into two sections. The first day one section 
took a sight-seeing trip in Batavia and 
Weltevreden, and the other section went to 
Buitenzorg. Batavia has a population of 
225,000 people and is the Capital of the 
Dutch East Indies. The first day our 
sight-seeing trip was along the border of 
the large canal. Some parts of the road 
were under construction, and I noticed that 
they used modern machinery. This canal 
is built in the center of Main Street, and 
extends through Batavia and Weltevreden, 
to the harbor. It is used by the natives 
for carrying freight, travelling, to do their 
washing, and to take their baths. We 
passed through Weltevreden to the residen- 
tial section of the beautiful tropical city 
of Batavia. Here we saw the natives in 
their native costumes. The Malays carry 
their loads on their shoulders, suspended 
from a timber, this reminding me of Tur- 
key. The Hamals carry their load as these 
natives do. We saw the same thing in Ja- 
pan and China. Most of the business of the 
natives is done in ox-carts, horse-carts, and 
two-wheel carts drawn by ponies, donkeys, 
or by the men themselves. Quite noticeable, 
was a small train running through the 
middie of the street. This train resembled 
our narrow gauge train, but had first, sec- 
ond, and third class for passengers, and 
also a freight car, in which the natives 
carried their bundles. When travelling in 
the Orient or Europe you will always find 
trains for three classes. This may seem 
quite strange and undemocratic to us, but 
nevertheless, many times it is God’s Bless- 
ing. 

We had our luncheon at the Hotel Des 
Indes and after luncheon we sat on the 
veranda for a while, and then went strolling 
through the garden watching, and talking 




















Getting there ahead of the trouble 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Durinc the afternoon of March 17, 
1928, an alarm bell rang in a tele- 
phone test station in the heart of the 
Alleghany mountains. This meant 
that a puncture had been made in the air- 
tight sheath of a busy inter-city cable. The 

_ men on duty knew that the injury was 
somewhere within 50 miles. 

Highly developed locating devices were 
instantly applied and in sixty-five minutes 
the trouble spot was located. By 7.15 in the 
evening, before the break in the sheath had 
affected service on any of the 248 pairs of 
wires in the cable, the repairs had been made. 
Because of the preliminary warning on the 
indicator wire and the locating devices that 
enabled the test station to tell the repair 
crew where it would find the trouble, not 
one conversation was interrupted. This 





special alarm system is one of the 
many mechanical and electrical won- 
ders developed by Bell System engi- 
neers to guard telephone conversa- 
tions. The apparatus is placed along the 
cable routes at intervals of 100 miles. It 
gives instant warning day or night of any 
disturbance to the cable within 50 miles in 
either direction. 

Automatic warning signals, electrical locat- 
ing devices, constant testing of all switch- 
board apparatus and circuits—these are some 
of the ceaseless efforts that so effectively 
reduced interruptions to service on Bell lines 
in 1928. 

There is no standing still in the Bell Sys- 
tem. Constant progress in accuracy and 
better and better service at the lowest cost 
is its goal. 


“Tue TELEPHONE Books ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


to the natives. In the afternoon we drove 
back to the steamer. 

The next day we rode through beautiful 
country to Buitenzorg. It is 100% tropi- 
cal with rice fields, palm trees, cocoanut 
trees, shrubs and flowers. This country is 
well known for its delicious and various 
kinds of fruits. Some of my friends had 
plenty of it. These fruits do not last 
more than twenty-four hours, and there- 
fore, it is not practical to export them. 


‘“‘Where G. B. S.”’ Obtains a 
Bit of Fresh Air Continued from page 259 


He still modestly considers himself the clev- 
erest man in the world, whereas the world 


recognizes genius—in Bernard Shaw who was 
born before his time as is usually the case 
but a genius with a capital G nevertheless. 


Distance may lend enchantment in a sur- 
vey of literary landscapes—G. B. S. is more 
admired in America than anywhere else, 
mayhap because of his cave-man instincts, 
for he reverses the lever on every trite and 
settled conclusion that an admiring public 
may offer for consideration, and his near 
gray, but originally auburn beard is as much 
a trade-mark as the respective beard of 
the “Smith Brother’ of cough drop fame 
whose portrait is immortalized on _ the 
package. How refreshing to know that 
“G. B.S.” does have a bit of fresh air in the 
country now and then! 
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$225 in Cash Prizes for Essays and Editorials 


Fifteenth Annual Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 15-20-——Humane Sunday, April 14, 1929 


$75 for the Best Editorials 


All Periodicals in the United States and 
Canada Eligible to Compete for Prizes 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 
ety of Boston will pay a cash prize of 
$50 to the periodical anywhere in the 
United States or its possessions, or in Cana- 
da, publishing the best editorial on the Be 
Kind to Animals Anniversary of 1929, printed 
between March 1 and April 30, 1929. 
The Society will pay a cash prize 
of $25 to the periodical, anywhere 
in the United States or its posses- 
sions, or in Canada, publishing the 
second best editorial on the same 
subject, during the same time. 
The general subject of the edi- 
torial should be the value of the 
Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 
in promoting humane education 
and in actually preventing cruelty 
to animals. 
Contestants should mail a copy 
of the printed editorial showing 
the name of the newspaper or 
magazine, and the place and date 
of publication, with the name of 
the writer of the editorial written 
upon the margin, to reach 


Editorial Contest Editor 
Am. Humane Education Soc. 
180 Longwood Avenue 

Boston, Mass. 


not later than May 15, 1929. 

Contestants must accept as 
final the decisions of the officers 
of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. 


For Humane Day in Schools 


Friday, April 12, in Massachusetts 
Observe Friday, April 19, in Other States 


Teachers in Massachusetts this year will 
be supplied by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
with a new 96-page “Humane Bulletin,” con- 
taining lessons in kindness to animals for all 
six grades and for Junior high schools, also 
material for use in the classroom. Copies of 
this Bulletin may be bought at 12 cents each, 
postpaid, or $1.00 for ten. Humane societies 
will find it invaluable for school use. An edi- 
tion of 15,000 copies is now running on the 
press. It is expected a new edition will be 
demanded hefore the end of the year. 

Reprints of this page from Our Dumb Ani- 
mals are available at one cent each in any 
quantity. 

See price-list, on inside front cover, of this 
issue, of humane literature offered by the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. Samples free. 

For particulars about the premier motion- 
icture illustrating kindness to animals, Long- 
pellow’s “Bell of Atri,” address the American 
Humane Education Society. 


More Humane Calendars 


Many people have been disappointed be- 
cause our two big editions of the 1929 Humane 
Calendar were sold out early in the year. A 
new edition of 1,350 copies was printed in 
February and we can now supply Calendars. 
either with the Osborne colored picture of 
“Faithful Friends,” or with the black and 
white picture of a dog, cat and duck. The 
price is the same: 20 cents each, postpaid; 
two for 35 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


oo ——---- 


THE GOOD SAMARITANS 


Posters and Lantern Slides 


HE American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
offers posters reading, THIS IS NATIONAL 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS ANNIVERSARY, 
with a large reproduction of the above pic- 
ture and another picture in black and the 
type in red ink, size 19 x 25 inches, either in 
ordinary paper or in 8-ply cardboard. 

The price is ten cents each, or in lots of ten 
or more, four cents each, for the paper, similar 
to those sent out last season. The price is 
15 cents each for less than twenty-five for the 
8-ply (heavy) cardboard, but not less than 
ten can be sent as they cannot be rolled. 
From twenty-five to fifty, twelve cents each; 
for fifty to one hundred or more, ten cents 
each. Imprint of local Societies may be 
added for the extra cost of printing, about $3 
for each order, but such orders must be re- 
ceived early, positively not later than April 1. 

Lantern slides, in colors, with similar pic- 
tures and reading, are available at 40 cents 
each, or, in quantities of ten or more to one 
address, 35 cents each. Imprint of local 
Societies, where time is given to have the 
slides made, will be charged extra. 


$150 for Best Essays 

Title: The Claims of the Animal World on 

Mankind for Justice and Compassion 
OR the best original essay of not more 
than 1,500 words, on the subject, “The 
Claims of the Animal World on Mankind for 
Justice and Compassion,” received not later 
than May 15, 1929, Our Dumb Animals offers 
a cash prize of $100, and, for the second best, 
a cash prize of $50, provided, that if, in the 
opinion of the judges, no essays 
submitted are deemed worthy, 

the prizes will not be given. 

All MSS. must be typewritten, 
on one side of the page only, with 
the name and full address of the 
author in the upper corner of the 
first page of text, and mailed, post- 
age fully prepaid, to reach 

Essay Contest Editor 
Our Dumb Animals 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
not later than May 15, 1929. 

No MSS. will be returned un- 
less a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope is enclosed. 

Essays receiving prizes, with 
rights of copyright, will become 
the sole property of Our Dumb 
Animals. Other essays may be 
purchased, if desired, on terms to 
be arranged. 

The judges will be persons of 
recognized literary ability, select- 
ed by the editors of Our Dumb 
Animals, whose decisions must 
be accepted as final and may not 
be announced until one month 
after the contest closes, 


“The Teacher's Helper” Abroad 


The sixth edition of the English version of 
“The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Rowley, has just come to us 
from the publishers, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London. The booklet is based on the one 
with the same title issued by the American 
Humane Education Society, of which four 
very large editions have been published. Mr. 
Ernest Bell has adapted the text to the need 
of teachers in Great Britain. This 32-page 
manual appears to be the best work of its size 
on humane education that has yet appeared, 
and seems destined to continue to have a very 
wide circulation. 


Humane Sunday in Boston 


A mass meeting, under the auspices of the 
Animal Welfare Association, will be held in 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, on Humane 
Sunday, April 14, at 3:15 P.M., when ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Julian Codman of 
the Animal Rescue League, John S. Codman 
of the N. E. Anti-Vivisection Society, Presi- 
dent Francis H. Rowley of the MassJS.P.C.A., 
and others. Everybody is cordially invited. 
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-now in every 


Statler 





Pleasing guests is more important at Statler- 
operated hotels than making quick profits. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have just been spent:to equip every one of the 
7,700 Statler rooms—in six cities— for radio 
reception of superlative quality. Choice of two 
carefully selected programs always available — 
without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a pleasant week-end. 


The x organization of 
O70 LakLen 
There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + BUFFALO (#i3sai) « CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS » NEW YORK (sazron) 


Hotels Statler 


7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 














“Our Jim” 


Just Published 


“Our Jim” 


“OUR JIM” . 
A biography of the Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor in the 


cabinets of two presidents 


There has been issued from the facile pen of J. Mitchell Chapple 
a book that is peculiarly opportune, entitled “Our Jim.” The book 
is a “romance.” This is because the author knows his subject inti- 
mately as a man imbued at all times with the highest motives. Every 
page is a sermon on rectitude of conduct as between man and man, 
yet it savors not in the least of pragmatism. The great work of James 
J. Davis cannot be properly appreciated without the aid of Chapple’s 
book, which is a biography that avoids fulsomeness and points the 
— without developing into a preachment.—Western Mail, Cardiff, 

ales. 

Joe Mitche!! Chapple has not yet reached the stage where he brings 

out new books as frequently as he publishes issues of the “National 


Magazine,” but he is fast approaching it. His latest volume is “Our 
Jim,” a biography of the Hon. James J. Davis, who worked as a boy 
in the mills of Wales and later in those of western Pennsylvania, and 
who has been Secretary of Labor for the past eight years. r. Chapple 
supplements the story of Secretary Davis’ career as a worker and in 
ooulie life withan extended account of his activities in the Loyal Order 
of the Moose, of which he has long been director-general; and espe- 
cially his great work in founding and administering Mooseheart, IIl., 
and Moosehaven, Fla. Secretary Davis himself has told his life story 
in that inspiring book, “The Iron Puddler,” but Mr. Chapple tells of 
his achievements and his splendid humanitarian work in a way that 
his own modesty prevented.—John Clair Minot in the Boston Herald. 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


On April 15th a new “Heart Throb” book will be published 


“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” 





By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Few American books are better known than Joe Mitchell Chapple’s old, original “Heart Throbs”’ 
series. The story of their success is a testimonial to the “heart interest” of the American people. 


Their sale has reached millions. 


Now comes a new and greater thrill for “Heart Throb” lovers. 

“Favorite Heart Throbs of Famous People” is just what it says—the poems which have touched 
the hearts of famous people. It is more. It includes intimate, inspirational heart to heart sketches of 
the lives of these people by the author. And Joe Mitchell Chapple has personally interviewed more 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chapple Publishing Company 
952 Dorchester Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me 
Throbs” at $2.00 per copy. 


copies of “Our Jim,” “Favorite Heart 


(Name) 


(Address) 


than 9,000 celebrities face to face to gather the 
material for this rare book. His feature, ““Today’s 
Heart Throb,” appears daily in newspapers all 
over the country. 

When you read “Favorite Heart Throbs of 
Famous People,’ you look into the innermost 
recesses of the hearts of the great men and women 
of this generation. 


The friendly book you have been waiting for! 
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This Armco Ingot Iron culvert under the 
tracks of the Inland Empire Railroad near 
Palouse, Washington, has resisted mois- 
ture and soil acids for many years. It is#14 
gauge iron, buried under a fill of 25’ to 30’. 














HERE must be no question 

about the protection and service 
that metal will give underground. 

That is why so many people insist 
upon Armco Ingot Iron. 

Its use assures both water-tight 
seams and rust-resistance through 
the years...in spite of the destructive 
acids and alkalies found in soil. 

For Armco Ingot Iron is practi- 
cally free from the impurities which 


hasten rust in other low-cost metals 


For enduring protection be sure that 

caskets and grave vaults are made of 

Armco Ingot Iron. Manufacturers who use 

this lasting metal identify their products 
with a neat label. 


Lh Ay 


Wauerre METAL 
MUST 
BE RUST-RESISTING 


..-in fact, it is the purest iron This is one of many cars of 4" 
, . ; blue annealed ARMcCO Ingot Tron 
made. Back of this durable iron is plates that have kept in good 
: > condition in spite of heavy duty, 
a world-wide service record of wet coal and acid dampness. 
They are in the mines of the 
twenty years. Island Creek Coal Co., Holden, 
-' 3 F West Virginia, who also use 
To be sure of getting no less than Armco Ingot Iron for roofing 
: and siding and other sheet metal 

Armco Ingot Iron protection, look parts of topworks buildings. 


for the ARMCO TRIANGLE on all prod- 


ucts made of sheet or plate metal. 


THE AMERICAN RoLiinc Mitt Company 
Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export —The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: “Armco — Middletown” 





This Armco Ingot Iron storm sewer was installed by 
the City of Akron, Ohio. ARmco Ingot Iron was speci- 
fied here for its strength and weldability as well as 


its rust-resisting qualities. 
7 7 


It is both expensive and inconvenient to have to dig 
up oil burner storage tanks for repairs. Use ARMCO 
Ingot Iron to resist the corrosion from underground 
seepage and the moisture that collects inside the tank. 
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ST ELN WAY ~ 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue District in 
the year 1925 





THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 
One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 


business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
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“To keep fit- 





aanaaxxx each for 


fora 
Lucky 
instead 

of a 
sweet. 


a Luchy. 


Hamilton 
Fish, Jr. 
National 
Legislator 

and Public 

Official 


HAMILTON FISH, JR. 
National Legislator and Public Official 


**From actual experience with American Veterans 
in the Expeditionary Force, I found that ciga- 
rette smoking quieted the nerves and that Lucky 
Strikes were as necessary as food for the soldiers 
in the battle zone. Physical fitness is as essential 
in public life and business as it is in football 
or in the Army. To keep fit, reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.” 

HAMILTON Fis, Jr. 


HE modern common sense way— reach 
for a Lucky instead of a fattening sweet. 
Everyone is doing it—men keep healthy 
and fit, women retain a trim figure. Lucky 


Strike,the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for that craving for 
fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impuri- 
ties. 20,679 physicians recognize this when 
they say Luckies are less irritating than 
other cigarettes. That’s why folks say: 
“Tt’s good to smoke Luckies.”’ 


“ote Authorities attribute the enor- 

———— * mous increase in Cigarette smok- 
ing to the improvement in the process of 
Cigarette manufacture by the application 
of heat. It is true that during 1928, 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a greater 
increase than all other Cigarettes com- 
bined. This confirms in no uncertain 
terms the public’s confidence in the 
superiority of Lucky Strike. 














“It’s toasted” 


© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough, 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through 
the National Broadcasting Company’s network. The 
Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra in ‘“‘The Tunes that made 
Broadway, Broadway.” 














ruiSes ~ 


HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 
romance and history that clusters 


round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 


. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 


. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 
Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 

pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for beaurful booklet “Carib. 

bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 

full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 


Man 
at 


10 to 24-Day Cruises to 





Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombi 1 British Spanish Honduras 


Havana Port Antonio 
ingston 


Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize 
7 


Zone Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Cortez 
i Puerto Castilla 
Santa Marta Tela 


Pn Barrios Honduras 
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Heart Throbs 


840 Favorite 
Selections 


Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 


o9 9B 88 ee § 4) 


The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


Heart Songs 


Over 500 
Pages 


Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
Words and Music 


HEART 
Yoh\en) 


CFs Uf? ORC Lemons, 
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MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The volume with a soul! 
The companion of the piano! 


Price $3.50 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 


Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. I... . . $2.00 

Heart Throbs, Vol. Il.... 2.00 

The Happy Habit 

Heart Songs 

Little Helps 

A’top o’ the World 

History Making 

The Poets’ Lincoln 

The Minor Chord 

The Guest of Honor 

Stick to the Finish 

Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President. . 

National Magazine 

Vivid Spain 

To Bagdad and Back.... 


Lava 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ 
which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 


CAUTION: Be sure to write 


your name and street address 
plainly. 
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The bulb garden of Joseph Breck & Sons at the Centennial Flower Exhibition in Boston 


*, Harlan P. Kelsey's exhibit, which won the Garden Club of America’s gold medal in Boston 





